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NEW BOOKS 


A Yankee with 
the Soldiers of 
the King 


By 

ALEXANDER IRVINE 
A remarkably vivid ac- 
count of experiences as a 
at the front 
during the war. Full of 
the individuality of this 
well-known author’s chal- 


lenging personality. $2.00 


“morale-raiser” 


Society 
Sensations 


By 
CHARLES KINGSTON 


Probably nothing more il- 
luminating of modern social 
could be 
these narratives of 
famous sensational trials 
which set England agog in 
$5.00 


changes found 


than 


the Victorian era. 


Expressionism 
in Art 


By 
OSKAR PFISTER 


Its Psychological and Bio- 
discussed by 
the author of “The Psycho- 
analytical Method.” 11 full- 
page illustrations, two ta- 
bles and diagrams. 


logical Bases, 


$3.00 


The Sower 


By the Rev. H. 
ADYE PRICHARD 


Canon Prichard makes some 
suggestions in the modern 
Application of a Great 
Parable. $2.00 


These books 


ee 


FOR SUMMER READING 


Beasts, Men and Gods 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The New York Times:—A book of 
astounding, breath-taking adventure 
. .. filled to overflowing with matter 
that is graphic, dramatic, absorbingly 
interesting.” $3.00 


Sweet Pepper 
By GEOFFREY MOSS 


A picture of Hungary, vivid, pungent, 
ringing with gypsy music, true to life 
in every detail. $2.00 


Strictly Business 
By F. MORTON HOWARD 


Rollicking wharfside yarns that will 
make a man laugh even on an after- 
noon when the weather has spoiled all 
his plans. $2.00 


The Manuscript of 
Youth 


By DIANA PATRICK 


Quite the strongest and most interest- 
ing book she has written yet. It shows 
increasing power and is flooded with 
atmosphere and beauty. $2.00 


The Diary of a Drug 
Fiend 


By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


A novel about cocaine, heroin, mor- 
phine—painful yet strikingly full of 
beauty. The sensation of it‘ lies in his 
ideas of how the world is to be rid of 
this curse—ideas that are strange and 
yet convincing. $2.00 


Baroque 
A Mystery Story 
by LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 

A romance of love, crime, revenge, of 

the sinister plots of the Camorra, inter- 

twined with the superstitions, genera- 

tions old of a fine Italian family. 
$2.00 


NEW BOOKS 


Desire and 
Reason 
By K. I. SPALDING 


Professor of Classical Literatur 
and Philosophy at Queen's Colle 
London. 


An account of the origin 
and development of - 
lectual Principles. 


Outspoken 
Essays on Music 


By CAMILLE SAINT- 
SAENS 


With musical illustrations 
in the text. $2.00 


Musical Compe- 
tition Festivals 
By ERNEST FOWLES 


Extremely helpful and cov- 
ering all the detail related 
to such community festivals. 

$2.00 


Flowers for 
Cutting and 
Decorating 
By RICHARDSON 
WRIGHT 

Editor of “House and 


Garden.” Freely illustrated. 
$4.00 


Gardens in and 
About Towns 


By MINGA POPE 
DURYEA 


With a _ foreword by 
Richardson Wright and 
nearly 100 __ illustrations 
which show how, in London 
and other cities, what might 
be a dreary backyard be- 
comes an integral part of a 
beautiful home. $5.00 


Switzerland in 


Summer 

By WILL and 

CARINE CADBY 
A handy volume of dis- 
cursive information for 
Visitors to the Bernese 
Oberland. 


Illustrated. $2.00 


are obtainable from any bookstore, postage extra, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Week 


HE FRANCO-GERMAN SITUATION 

has “gone underground” during the past 
week, but the developments have been none the 
less important. The fall of the Belgian govern- 
ment gave Poincaré a convenient pretext for delay- 
ing his reply to the Curzon proposal and the British 
“questionnaire.” Press forecasts of his answer to 
the latter stated that France will consider satis- 
factory action to have been taken by the German 
government in ending passive resistance if orders 
are given to all state agents to discontinue resist- 
ance and assist in the administration of the Ruhr. 
If this is done, France will thereafter conduct an 
“invisible’—that is to say, a civil—occupation. 
Meanwhile, however, French oppression grows 
daily more severe. Food supplies are being cur- 
tailed and a “‘starvation blockade” is feared by 
Germany, which has sent an identic note to all the 
powers except France and Belgium protesting the 
“terrorism” of the occupation. Poincaré has re- 
ceived two votes of confidence in the Chamber, 
and, perhaps emboldened thereby, announces that 


France will never consent to have the sum of 
reparations fixed by any impartial tribunal. She 
insists on 26,000,000,000 gold marks and as much 
more of her theoretical total share as is necessary 
to meet the demands of England and the United 
States, which at present aggregate another 25,- 
000,000,000 or 30,000,000,000 gold marks. 


THE ASSASSINATION of Stambulisky, the 
resignation of President Li Yuan-hung of China, 
a continued deadlock at Lausanne and the meeting 
of the Third International at Moscow are the 
other outstanding developments in the week’s for- 
eign affairs. While the Angora government defies 
Poincaré on the question whether Turkish bonds 
shall be paid in paper francs or in pounds sterling, 
a group of French and British capitalists headed by 
Urquhart has signed an agreement which is sup- 
posed to give them virtual control of all Turkish 
exports and imports. Not to be outdone, Persia 
is flirting with American capitalists for a $10,000,- 
000 loan in exchange for oil concessions. Inci- 
dentally, the earthquake in Persia late in May 
wiped out at least 4,000 and perhaps as many as 
20,000 persons—an unimportant matter to a world 
sated with horrors in the past nine years. The 
Russo-British quarrel seems fairly certain of reach- 
ing an amicable settlement, though the text of the 
first Curzon note, recently published by the Man- 
chester Guardian, is of a provocative character. 
Russia, as might have been expected, has refused 
to recognize the jurisdiction of the World Court 
in cases where her interest is affected. Mussolini 
shows himself in his true colors by demanding that 
proportional representation be abolished in Italy 
and that the leading party in any election shall be 
awarded two-thirds of the seats in the Italian 
Chamber. A proposal for a “League of the Baltic 
States”’ seems to have resulted in little comment in 
Germany except a proposal from Dr. Dernburg 
that his country apply for membership in the 
League of Nations itself. That the civil war in 
Ireland is really over is shown by a statement by 
De Valera in which, though he breathes defiance, 
he asserts the Republicans will place a candidate in 
the field in each constituency in the forthcoming 
elections. If elected, they will refuse to serve. 
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RAILROADS, COAL MINES and wheat farm- 
ers have shared the public attention in the field of 
domestic affairs this week. Five hundred delegates 
representing wheat growers of seven states have 
met in Chicago to consider “the greatest drop in 
wheat in 50 years.” Pennsylvania mine operators 
have asked the U. S. Coal Commission to insist on 
individual contracts with miners, abolish the check- 
off system, put arbitration clauses in all wage agree- 
ments, and permit wages to be determined by the 
local rates paid in other industries. The miners 
have also submitted a document to the Coal Com- 
mission—a description of almost unbelievable vio- 
lations of civil rights by ruthless mine owners in 
the non-union fields in Pennsylvania. The Railroad 
Labor Board has at last availed itself of its right 
of public reprimand, excoriating the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which refuses to permit its men to elect 
as their “representatives” the nominees of the shop 
crafts unions. As an answer to critics of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, President Harding on his tour 
of the continent will devote much attention to sing- 
ing its praises. The President's own pet project, 
the World Court, continues to attract critics and 
adherents, among the latter being numbered Presi- 
dents Angell of Yale and Faunce of Brown. 


I] N THE ECONOMIC panorama of the week 
must be noted the announcement of another adverse 
trade balance for the United States in May, twice 
as large as that of April. Senator Copeland of 
New York, who is receiving much support from 
professional Democratic politicians for the vice- 
presidential nomination, again appeals to President 
Harding to call a world-wide economic conference. 
Building projects worth $500,000,000, so the 
veracious daily press reports, are jeopardized by 
labor trouble. While Senator David Reed of 
Pennsylvania demands a lower rate of Federal tax- 
ation on earned incomes, pointing out that a worker 
can be taxed as much as fifty-eight percent, and a 
holder of exempt securities as little as twelve, 
Wisconsin is in the act of passing a drastic new 
state tax law taking seven percent on corporate in- 
comes above $6,000 and ten percent on private in- 
comes in excess of $15,000. With the approach 
of July 1, steamship companies are dumping aliens 
into Ellis Island with the hope that they may be 
charged against next year’s quota. A few days of 
dreadful anxiety have been followed by the reassur- 
ing news~that the Dempsey-Gibbons heavyweight 
battle will take place after all. It was merely the 
second $100,000 for Mr. Dempsey which was 
temporarily delayed. 


IN THE DIPLOMATIC game between France 
and England over the German question the British 
hand appears to be growing stronger. Hitherto 
the French could defend any move otherwise in- 
defensible by claiming that their prestige was at 
stake. Having forced Germany to promise the im- 
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possible, the French could insist that natioy 
prestige required the imposition of penalties { 
non-performance. Having invaded the Ruhr th 
held that prestige required them to persist in the: 
unfortunate undertaking. Their prestige, th 
now assert, is bound up with their ability to for 
Germany to abandon passive resistance befo 
negotiations on the indemnity can be opened. By 
prestige is a game that more than one can ply 
at. British prestige has been brought into th 
game. The British never accepted the legality ,) 
the Ruhr invasion, nor did they believe it wou 
settle anything. They were willing to stand by un: 
the French learned by experience that nothing we 
to be gained by such means. This attitude implic 
that they would expect the French to change the; 
policy when failure was demonstrated. And nojfiiiin in 
all Europe is looking for England to act. If sy 
does nothing her prestige sinks to its lowest poin 
in centuries. The attitude of the government | 
refusing to urge upon Germany the unconditiong 
ending of passive resistance is indication that th 
British are not ready to accept such a loss tamely 


IN THE LONG RUN the French will have 
back down unless they can goad the Germans int) 
active resistance. A serious German _ uprising 
would break up the diplomatic game and introdux 
new factors from which the French might hope t 
profit, because of superior military position. Th: 
recent extension of French control of the railway 
points to a provocative policy. With every roz 
into the Ruhr in French hands, the Germans have 
their-choice between cooperating with the Fren¢ 
on such terms as the invaders may dictate, or letting 
the Ruhr population starve. The acceptance o 
forced cooperation might easily excite a nation: 
istic uprising; abandonment of the Ruhr populs 
tion to hunger would almost certainly produce : 
communistic upheaval. And the French would we-fiplstea 
come either form of disorder. Unluckily for then{ard, | 
and luckily for European‘peace, the consequences offuor » 
active resistance are perfectly obvious to the Geral, in 
mans. No German who has any feeling of respor {i grat 
sibility will play the French game by leading: not 
revolt against either Berlin or the French occup+{iiincian 
tion. ter o 
is “nr 
THE FRENCH WILL NOT hear of anf impe 
scheme for placing the indemnity on a_ busines not 
basis through the decisions of an internation: jj™jmong 
committee of financial experts as to how much 
Germany can pay and by what methods. They MRHE 

insist on their twenty-six billion gold marks, plu fiiMent in 
whatever sums England and America demand fromfiine sir 
France in payment of the interallied debts. W°iR Peki 
have held from the beginning that the cancellation int Li 
of the American and British war claims on Franct fiipty c 
would be good policy, provided France abandoned for 
her dangerous dream of a military hegemony i" be p 
Europe and returned to her honorable position 0! 
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ader in culture and civilization. We have also 
ieved that twenty-six billion gold marks was not 
excessive compensation for her property losses, 
theammich Germany promised to make good under the 
armistice agreement. But the moral position 
a creditor is badly weakened when he places 
sculties in the way of the debtor’s paying. The 
Bugmmench policy of menace, followed by the Ruhr 
asion, has greatly reduced German capacity to 
y and justifies a revision downward of the whole 
ench claim. 









HE DETAILS OF the American “twelve mile”’ 
pposal have now been announced, and they put 
somewhat better face upon the matter. The 
ee-mile limit for territorial waters would re- 
in intact, the United States being granted only 
privilege of search and seizure within the en- 
ged region. The French objection that Great 
itain would control the English Channel and the 
aits of Gibraltar under the new arrangement 


- this falls to the ground; in fact, as the State De- 
nel\f/rtment points out, several European countries 

ve rules in force similar to the one proposed for 
e ti United States. Moreover, it is not intended 


general acceptance but as the subject of recip- 
al treaties between this country and various 
er powers, which would not interfere with the 
sting relations among the latter. 


















VEN WHEN THUS EXPLAINED, however, 

American proposal remains a rather sordid 
fession that no important legal principle lay 
ind the recent ruling against liquor on foreign 
ips in our territorial waters. If we are willing 
cancel it in exchange for a petty agreement to 
mper the rum-runners, it was not important 
ough to be promulgated in the first place. In 
w of the flagrant and general violation of the 
bistead Act in every city on our Atlantic sea- 
ard, the order that foreign ships may not bring 
uor within our territorial waters, even under 
al, in compliance with their own laws, is a piece 
gratuitous international impertinence. Affairs 
not materially improved by the latest pro- 
nciamento which permits liquor for the crew to 
ter our waters under seal on the pretense that 
is “medicinal”. This arrant hypocrisy relieves 
impossible situation temporarily, but is certain- 
esif™ not calculated to increase the respect for us 
a mong our European neighbors. 


{HE PROSPECT FOR orderly civil govern- 
uiment in China is darker than it has been at any 
Mme since the revolution. The provisional cabinet 
‘ei Peking which succeeded to power when Presi- 
on R@ent Li Yuan-hung fled cannot long survive with 
‘Mampty coffers. If Chang Tso-lin moves down upon 
ed forces of Wu Pei-fu this summer, as he is said 
be planning to do, a period of acute civil war 
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is certain. Meanwhile fighting has broken out 
afresh in the South, where Sun Yat-sen is in the 
field in defense of his Canton government; Jap- 
anese gunboats are patrolling Chinese waters; and 
transportation and food supply are disorganized 
The one bright spot in the picture, and that only 
from an occidental point of view, is found in the 
release of all the remaining foreign victims of the 
kidnappers. 


A HEAVY SHARE OF responsibility for 
China’s plight must rest, of course, with the for- 
eign powers. It is true that the Chinese themselves 
have not as yet shown much genius for the type 
of Western democratic government with which 
they have been experimenting for the past decade; 
but it is also true that the powers have never given 
China a fair chance of self-determination. The 
whole scheme of spheres of influence, the wide 
application of extra-territoriality, the system of 
foreign post-offices, and above all, the foreign con- 
trol of the only sources of revenue available for a 
federal government, have operated against the 
creation of a strong central authority. The Jap- 
anese policy, of which the Twenty-One Demands 
and the long occupation of Shantung have been 
only the outstanding evils, has been the worst 
single influence in the whole situation. The Wash- 
ington Conference, while in many ways beneficial 
to China, confirmed her in a position of inferiority 
when it failed to admit her as a signatory of the 
treaties which most directly affected her interests. 
Everyone who faces the facts must admit that dark 
days are ahead for China, and that no immediate 
relief is in sight. 


FIGURES OF RAILWAY income are begin- 
ning to show that, as predicted by candid analysts, 
the roads have entered a period of diminishing re- 
turns on the heavy traffic being handled. Although 
car-loadings in March of 1923 were 11 percent 
ahead of the corresponding month of 1922, and 
gross operating revenues in consequence much 
larger, net operating income for this March was 
only one-tenth of one percent greater than for 
March last year. This net income, moreover, re- 
presented a smaller rate of return on the tentative 
valuation of the roads, or 5.84 percent against 
5.96 percent for March a year ago. The smaller 
percentage is caused, of course, by the growth of 
the valuation through the purchase of new equip- 
ment and facilities necessary to handle the traffic. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the issuance of more than $170,000,000 in 
equipment trust certificates alone during the past 
six months, which, with pending applications, is 
nearly twice as much as during the entire year 
ending October, 1922. While it is still uncertain 
whether enough new equipment has been purchased 
to retire the worn-out cars and locomotives and 
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also provide for peak traffic next fall, it is almost 
certain that the added interest charges will pre- 
vent the railroads from reaping any advantage in 
rate of return out of the heaviest freight move- 
ment ever known. 


MEANWHILE, on account of the general busi- 
ness situation the purchase of new equipment 
has already shown a marked falling off, espe- 
cially in May. The railroad purchases account for 
a large part of the activity of steel and other basic 
industries, and are one of the chief impulses be- 


hind the present period of prosperity. While 


there are enough orders on hand to keep the equip- 
ment concerns busy for the rest of this year, unless 
orders keep up in something like their recent vol- 
ume one of the chief props of prosperity will be 
removed before many months. Thus it happens 
that excessive railroad capitalization not only 
tends to prevent the railroads from giving service 
and earning a “fair return,” but also is likely to 
injure general business conditions. Here is a 
theme for the valuationists! 


ONE OF THE tragic forms of social waste 
comes about through the constant shifting of at- 
tention, and the leaking away of our moral energy. 
On June 16th the New York Times contained a 
careful account of the killing of a workman by a 
policeman, on the ground of resisting arrest. The 
generous blood of a hundred thousand readers 
must have boiled at the story given by the vic- 
tim’s companion of the brutalities inflicted upon 
them, and chilled again at the complacent defence 
of the outrage by the police lieutenant. Any 
doubts as to extenuating circumstances must have 
been removed by the evidence of competent eye- 
witnesses reported in detail. If a hundredth of 
the readers moved by the story to a sense of their 
complicity in this social crime would maintain their 
sense of responsibility for a few weeks, even to 
the extent of making the Times follow up the case, 
there is no doubt that the policeman would be tried 
for murder and the lieutenant driven from the 
force. 


IF STAMBULISKY had lived the new régime 
in Bulgaria would certainly have been shortlived. 
We may credit the official account of his capture, 
the attempt at rescue, and his death in the affray, 
if we have sufficient will to believe. Stambulisky 
himself, in his order for the killing of the Mace- 
donian outlaw leader, exhibited a similar Balkan 
preference for a thorough job. But we can not 
believe that the new government of Bulgaria will 
sit long at ease. Stambulisky was a man of force 
and intelligence, but his power rested upon his 
representative character. His policies were the 
ideals of the peasantry, the essential element in 
Bulgarian national life. No revolution in the 
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capital will change the peasantry or its id 
And it will find no lack of aspirants for the 
gerous role of leadership. The fear of death| 
small potency in the Balkans. n to 
bt 1S 
ANY MAN HATES to be called a fool. H 
it is not surprising that in the defence of Gan 
anu the Chemical Foundation from the charg 
defrauding the country Frank L. Polk, who ag 
for the government in the sale of the Gerg 
patents, stoutly avers that he knew perfectly w 
he was doing. “I felt that here was an opy 
tunity to build up a real chemical industry in { 
country. ... It appeared to me that this was ay 
plan to make the American people independ 
of foreign controlled patents.” Which rem 
us of James Russell Lowell’s remark when 
international copyright was opposed in the inte: 
of American readers, “My desire for light | 
nothing to do with taking my neighbor's candly 


of 1 


E 
olishe 
JT IS NOT SURPRISING that in their papartn 
otic enthusiasm for building up an Ameri mpa: 
chemical industry Garvan and Polk should halimpa 
overlooked the rights of Americans as well as (der t! 
mans. We have heard of citizens of this coun 


twe 
who were railroaded to Fort Oglethorpe wh wor 
under the kindly ministrations of the Alien Pri sho: 
erty Custodian, their business was turned over @iMjling 
their competitors. A similar case seems to be th not 
of Charles R. Parmelee, President of the Chino ht-hc 
Company who testified that his patent was seid this 
by the Alien Property Custodian and despite Mis no 
protest turned over to the Chemical Foundati@, sub 
After operating under the patent for some yealid of 


the Foundation agreed that they had no right ie Ju 
it and returned it, after forcing Mr. Parmelee @iuin, 
sign a document releasing the Custodian and 1 
Foundation from any claim for damages. [i 


Alien Property Custodian’ under authority fr 

Mr. Polk sold the patent in question to 4 \ 
Foundation for $50. Mr. Parmelee conside OL 
it worth $150,000 and had spent $100,000 iné i 


veloping business under it. If Mr. Polk is Siders 
eager to identify himself closely with these pia) ¢, 
otic proceedings we do not see why the Uni. 


States attorney does not accommodate him ¥i ge pi 
an indictment and a seat in the dock. am 

wed, 
ACCORDING TO MR. EDWIN L. JAMiipndida 
it is a current view in Paris that since the Gert@tes ar 


domestic debt has been wiped out by the fal! Sirsons 
the mark, Germany could carry an indemnity @icAdo 
twenty-five billion dollars as easily as the Fremired a 
can carry their domestic debt which amounts Hippose 


fifteen billion dollars at present exchange. This 
argument is one we often hear in America. )@ble of 
neither its French nor its American exponeijthout 
would care to apply it generally. If Germany enc 


financially stronger because she has repudiated Mf ashir 
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ide estic debt, France and America can strengthen 
he mselves in equal measure by repudiating their 
ath Mts. Almost everybody really knows better 

n to believe anything of the kind. A domestic 

ht is a private national affair. If it is paid, it 
Hefiliiione through the transfer of resources from the 
payer to the bondholder. If it is repudiated, 
resources of the bondholder are in effect trans- 
red to the taxpayer. The national wealth is 
increased or diminished by such operations, 
ept incidentally to the effect on credit, enter. 
se and thrift. A foreign debt stands on a quite 
ferent footing. Interest and principal can be 
d only through an excess export of goods or 
ices. Will anyone claim that this excess could 
increased for France or America by the simple 
of repudiating the public debt? Neither has 
been increased for Gefmany. 






























E Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company has 
plished the twelve-hour day in its open hearth 
partment. So has the Republic Iron and Steel 
ympany. From the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
mpany come reports of satisfactory operation 
er the eight-hour day. Judge Gary insists that 
twelve-hour day is preferred by the men, yet 
workers in the first two plants named desired 
shorter work period so strongly that they were 
lling to accept reduced wages for its sake. There 
not enough workers available to maintain 
pht-hour shifts, says Judge Gary; but these plants 
d this is not the case. Under the circumstances, 
is no wonder that the Judge’s recent report on 
s subject went in heavily for praise of the Bible, 
d of the well-preserved ruins of ancient Greece. 
e Judge’s defence of the twelve-hour day is also 
uin, and not a very well preserved one at that. 


Why They Love Henry 


OLLIER’S WEEKLY has lately been taking 
a poll of the Presidential preference of its 
aders, procured through a house-to-house per- 
al canvass. There is no reason to believe that 
bscribers to this periodical contain an unduly 
ge proportion of chronically discontented folk; 
t among the 125,000 persons thus far inter- 
wed, Henry Ford is by far the most popular 
ndidate, He leads President Harding by 22,000 
tes and is favored by nearly three times as many 
tsons as the third candidate, William G. 
cAdoo. Not only is this true, but he has cap- 
red all the doubtful states, and many which are 
pposedly rock-ribbed Republican. 

This poll is only the most recent and most tan- 
le of a score of evidences that the Ford boom is, 
thout exception, the most serious political phe- 
Menon in the country today. For months the 
Jashington correspondents have been writing 
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dispatches to the effect that politicians who under- 
rate his strength are due for the surprise of their 
lives next year. Attempts have been made, not 
very successfully, to prove that the entire Ford 
automobile selling organization is being used to 
further his political plans. The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World in convention at 
Atlantic City, voted the other day that Ford is the 
best advertised individual in America, though at 
least 99 percent of his publicity comes to him with- 
out his lifting a finger to seek it. A man who re- 
cently walked twice across the continent, from New 
York to San Francisco and back, made a point of 
staying overnight in farmhouses whenever possible, 
and reports that practically without exception his 
hosts regarded Ford as the greatest man in the 
country and the best available presidential timber. 

What is the meaning of this extraordinary na- 
tional popularity—a popularity which, despite the 
suspicions of the New York Tribune, is almost 
entirely spontaneous in character? On the face of 
the facts, it might be supposed that Ford would 
be the country’s best-hated citizen, instead of her 
most popular son. He is very near to being the 
richest man in the world, if he does not actually 
occupy that place; and everyone knows how democ- 
racy hates a multi-millionaire. He is rapidly ex- 
tending his material holdings in the United States, 
by his purchase of coal mines, hydro-electric power 
sources, raw materials and subsidiary factories, 
until he is in a fair way to achieve that economi- 
dominance which Stinnes is trying to attain in Ger- 
many—a thing about as anti-democratic as could 
well be imagined. Mr. Ford, moreover, belongs to 
the hated class of factory owners; and while he 
startled the country with a $5 a day wage some 
years ago when that was better than the average 
pay, it is not on record that his employees find life 
one beautiful sweet song, by any means. Indeed, 
for some years he has inflicted upon them a type 
of welfare work and paternalistic supervision of 
their morals which is invariably made the subject 
of bitter criticism when other capitalists—such as 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for instance—engage in 
it. A Ford factory is said to have been moved 
from one English city to another because the in- 
habitants of the former refused to have his agents 
“sticking their noses into people’s private affairs.” 

Finally, nothing is supposed to hurt a man’s po- 
litical chances so much as his becoming a laughing 
stock before the whole country; and Ford has done 
this in abundance. The exploit of the peace ship 
would have been sufficient to finish the career of 
any ordinary man. The main product of Mr. 
Ford's factories is an automobile which for years 
led even prohibition as the chief theme of Amer- 
ican humor. His testimony on the witness stand 
in the Chicago Tribune libel suit was of a char- 
acter which, to put it with the utmost mildness, 
few public men could have survived. 


In our opinion there are three chief reasons f 
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the public’s refusal to allow any of these consider- 
ations to wean its affections from the king of the 
flivvers. The first, no doubt, is the dwindling 
prestige of the two major political parties and the 
men who run them. The country as a whole, and 
the farmers of the Middle West in particular, have 
reached a state which almost deserves to be char- 
acterized as desperation. It is commonly felt that 
hardly anyone could make a worse mess of affairs 
than now exists. This condition of discontent goes 
far deeper than the Ford presidential boom, and 
may have results more calamitous than putting him 
in the White House. 

A second factor, without doubt, is the skill and 
fervor with which Ford utters the shibboleths of 
the mob against the very class of which he is the 
most conspicuous example. He berates “the big 
interests” as though he were not, in his own name, 
one of the biggest. For enormous numbers of 
Americans, such phrases as he uses have become the 
centre of a sentimental complex; these persons re- 
act instinctively on hearing them, just as almost all 
of us react to the mention of the Star Spangled 
Banner, the Declaration of Independence, the Blue 
and the Gray. Ford—perhaps in good faith—thus 
succeeds remarkably in running with the hare and 
riding with the hounds. 

More important than either of these reasons for 
his popularity is one which strikes its roots deep 
into the soil of American character. Our people 
believe in democracy, but not in equalitarianism— 
and certainly not in that “leveling down” process 
which is the basis of European communism. Pro- 
vided a man obeys the rules of the game, we do 
not care how large is the personal fortune he de- 
rives from his efforts. Ford has made his money 
by delivering an honest product at a low price; he 
started in the conventional American way as a poor 
boy; as his supporters point out, he worked nights 
on his engine for months and years, while he earned 
his living in the daytime as a salaried employee of 
someone else. In short, he has fulfilled the Amer- 
ican formula in its most decent terms: he has 
got ahead by his own industry, inventiveness and 
sagacity and has done so, not at the expense of his 
fellow men, but by supplying human wants, wants 
partially created by himself. Incidentally, his 
action has made him the chief contributor to an 
amazing alteration in our civilization—an altera- 
tion which is quite generally regarded as being for 
the better, and as therefore entitling him to ad- 
miration as a benefactor of mankind. 

Even if the qualities in Ford which make him 
admired be taken at their face value, they of course 
in no way guarantee that he would be a desirable 
President of the United States. Indeed, the con- 
trary is almost certainly true. There are intelligent 
men who favor his candidacy because they believe 
our whole governmental machinery needs to be 
shaken up and drastically altered, and they think 
Ford’s incumbency would make this inevitable. 
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Such reasoning, however, is too sophisticated {y 
the average citizen. He sees Ford as a sort , 
enlarged crayon portrait of himself; the man wi 
is able to fulfill his own suppressed desires, wh 
has achieved enormous riches, fame and poy, 
without departing from the pioneer-and-homespy 
tradition. Therefore he loves Henry; and is dete, 
mined to vote for him next year, if he can get th 
chance. 


Exit the Kansas Court 


HE Kansas Court of Industrial Relations; 

dead. That great achievement of the Midd 
Western “law and order’? movement is killed } 
the Supreme Law of the land. Not all the ek 
quence of Governor Allen can blow the breath o 
life into it again. For, while in the recent Wolf 
Packing Company case the Supreme Court | 
validated only that part of the Industrial Cou 
Act which permitted the fixing of wages in a pack 
ing house as a means of avoiding a strike, the scop, 
of the decision drags down with it the whole struct 
ure of the act. It is inconceivable that if any x 
tempt were made to enforce the anti-strike featurg 
of the Kansas law, the Supreme Court would su 
tain it. The opinion of the Chief Justice clear| 
recognizes that “joint compulsion”—‘‘compelling 
the employer to pay the adjudged wages and for 
bidding the employees to combine against working 
and receiving them’’—is the underlying theory of 
the act. The Supreme Court thus treated the cast 
before it as a clear issue of compulsory arbitration 
and decided that no state can attempt to soly 
its industrial relations by resorting to compulson 
arbitration, except, probably, in a restricted class 0 
public utilities. Thus fails another social exper 
ment, not because it has been tried and found want 
ing, but because it has been tried and found wu 
constitutional, 

A decision which is acclaimed by both M: 
Gompers and the Counsel of the National Man 
facturers’ Association satisfies, at least, the com 
batants in the industrial conflict. But issues ar 
raised by this decision, as by other recent decision 
of the Court, calling into question the scope 0 
the Court’s veto power over the social policies 0! 
the individual States. The New Republic is o 
posed to the idea which underlay the Kansas Indu 
trial Court. We believe that compulsory arbitr: 
tion is not the road to solution of our industri 
difficulties, in the present stage of American indu' 
try. We believe that compulsory arbitration | 
ineffective and unjust so long as trade unionism ' 
not frankly and widely accepted, and there is ™ 
recognized body of industrial standards capable 0 
applicationbyindustrial courts adequately equippet 
to apply such standards. We therefore disbeliev’ 
in compulsory arbitration as a social policy; bv! 
we do not disbelieve in Kansas or any other stat 
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nturing a trial of the experiment. The Supreme 
surt now holds that the constitution, unless 
nended, presents a permanent barrier against such 
yenture. ‘his obstruction is again found in the 
tue process” clause. The plain fact is that the 
purt puts this meaning into the phrase “due pro- 
3 and then finds it there. We too rejoice with 
essrs. Gompers and Emery over the death of the 
bnsas Industrial Court; but it was for the legis- 
ure of Kansas, and not for the Supreme Court, 
kill it. 

The satisfaction of Mr. Gompers and Mr. 
ery is the satisfaction of combatants who are 
owed to fight. The Supreme Court says, in ef- 
t, “Go to it!” Industrial warfare is legalized; 
compulsory arbitrament forbidden. Mr. Gomp- 
; in his happy escape is, for the moment, indiffer- 
t to the legal handicaps which other Supreme 
purt decisions have imposed against organized 
bor. The right to strike, generally, is in the 
olf Packing Company case recognized as a con- 
tutional right, but in view of the legal restric- 
ns against it it is largely a paper right. By 
ans of the ‘“‘yellow dog”’ contracts, sanctioned in 
Hitchman case, employers may resort to equity 
ainst threatened interference with their “prop- 
’’ rights through attempted unionization. The 
unction as a favorite strike-breaker, though not 
ike-curer, is constantly doing a flourishing busi- 
ss. Not only has the Supreme Court emasculated 
efort of Congress to restrict the use of the 
unction in labor controversies in the federal 
rts; it has denied a state the right to withdraw 
injunction altogether from labor controversies. 
hus the Supreme Court's contribution to the solu- 
n of the industrial conflict consists largely of out- 
brn dicta of the political economists of the nine- 
nth century, and practical partisanship, however 
tly intended, with the employers’ side of the 
troversy. 

For ourselves we are convinced that peace and 
der cannot come to American industry until the 
lance which now in fact operates against labor 
redressed. Redress by law is for the present 
ted by some of the Court's constitutional de- 
ions. But it is still as true as when Mr. Dooley 
tsaid it, that the “Supreme Coorth follows th’ 
ion returns.’’ Public opinion, if sufficiently 
tained and sufficiently strong, seeps into Supreme 
urt decisions. The Kansas decision bars the 
orto one experiment. It challenges all the more 
istently well-directed effort at solutions depend- 
upon negotiation and cooperation, Such solu- 
ns, however, presuppose a definite attitude in the 
bic mind towards unions. It is idle to recognize 
abstract right of unions and even abstractly to 
ognize that a healthy social order demands 
ons, while in practice fighting their existence. 
ions must whole-heartedly be admitted into our 
al scheme. Correspondingly they must be sub- 
ed to social and legal responsibility. But the 
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injunction in labor disputes must go. Criminal 
prosecutions and civil suits, with the safeguard of 
jury trial, are the only tolerable means of vindicat- 
ing the law. Once freely admit the indispensable 
function of the union and change its attitude of 
suspicion and grievance towards the law by remov- 
ing the attitude of hostility towards labor generat- 
ed by the injunction, and the conditions for volun- 
tary negotiation and cooperation will be created. 
The Kansas decision may help towards this end by 
throwing the public back upon itself by asserting 
the compelling power of public opinion. In deny- 
ing compulsory arbitration, the Supreme Court may 
have provoked compulsory thinking as the begin- 
ning of voluntary action. 


Orator of the Day 


R. PRESIDENT, ladies and gentlemen, 

members of the graduating class of 1923. 
I have been asked to deliver your commencement 
address. That is a real honor. In return, I feel 
I should be candid with you. No insult could be 
more deadly than for an old man to tell lies to 
younger men in the expectation that they will not 
know the difference, or will be too polite to protest. 

The college course which you have now complet- 
ed has required four or more of your best years. 
You are about to go out into the world, possessors 
of degrees which have cost your parents on the 
average $3,000 each, and this university an equal 
sum. For the past sixteen years, each of you has 
spent several hours a day, five days a week, eight 
months of the year, listening to advice about the 
world. Of such advice this commencement address 
is supposed to be the final specimen. 

What does it all amount to? Let us begin, as 
courtesy demands, with yourselves.: Possibly three 
in a hundred of you are here because of a genuine 
intellectual curiosity, a zeal for knowledge for its 
own sake. Of the rest some have come because 
of your parents’ compulsion; and others because 
four years ago it seemed to you that it was easier 
and pleasanter to go to college than to go to work. 
In some cases your parents or yourselves are chiefly 
interested in bettering a social position through 
campus contact with young men “of good family.” 
Some of you expect to capitalize these acquaintance- 
ships subsequently in your professional life, or in 
Wall Street, where the friendship of the right sort} 
of people is more valuable in furthering one’s career 
than is intelligence, sobriety or zeal. Probably 
the largest motive which has brought this class to- 
gether is the honest American desire to get on in 
the world, coupled with the equally honest Amer- 
ican belief that a college education is a necessary 
part of the onward and upward path. 

Of each hundred of you as you sit before me 
in your youthful health and strength and your 
rented caps and gowns, about ten are probably of 
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high intelligence, capable of sustained intellectual 
eliort and likely, if not subject to the frustrations 
of personality which so often accompany intellec- 
tual power, to make some sort of mark in the world. 
About ten more are no doubt subnormal and on 
them the labors of the faculty have been wholly 
wasted, They would have been better off in every 
way if at the age of fifteen they had been set to 
learn some simple mechanical occupation and had 
addressed themselves to it for the remainder of 
their days. 

The other eighty of each hundred of you are 
leaving college very much as you entered it. Prac- 
tically all the definite information which you have 
received is already gone from your conscious minds, 
or soon will be, partly because college teaching is 
—< the worst ung ed jo in the world, partly 
bec the facts imparted to you have been of no 
importance anyhow, and most of all because your 
own interest has never been engaged. As the 
years go by, you will discover increasingly what 
it is that you actually wish to know; and painless- 
ly and comfortably you will proceed to acquire that 
information, though you will of course be more or 
less handicapped because your mental tools have 
been blunted and marred by the processes of that 
formal education from which you are now escaping. 

As alumni, from now on you will reveal the 
boundaries of your intellectual horizon by the char- 
acter of the interest you will display in the affairs 
of alma mater. With nearly all of you, that inter- 
est will be confined exclusively to athletics, and in 
athletics exclusively to the demand for success in 
inter-collegiate contests. You will exhibit virtually 
no concern for the welfare of this institution as a 
seat of learning, though as you grow older and 
more prosperous, some of you will develop a mild 
form of Ku Kluxism, demanding that nothing shall 
be taught in the classroom which disagrees with 
your own Tory convictions about life. Once a year 
you will display your devotion to intellectual dis- 
cipline, high thinking and plain living by coming 
back to the campus for reunion, getting drunk on 
bootleg gin, and tacitly if not explicitly pointing 
out to the undergraduates that success in life con- 
sists in getting fat and, by whatever hook or crook, 
in making money. 

But you are waiting, naturally, for me to utter 
the advice which is the supposed excuse for com- 
mencement orations; and I am quite prepared, if 
necessary, to deliver the same pompous nonsense 
which is being heard this month on five hundred 
other campuses. The honesty to which I am pledged 
compels me to observe, however, that no member 
of my generation has anything to say which can 
be of value to any member of yours. The mini- 

mum age limit for commencement orators is forty 
and up; which means that as a group we acquired 
our views of life and the world in general prior to 
1903. The civilization which flourished while we 
were growing up had on the whole less resemblance 
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to the world of 1923 than to the times of ] 
ankh-amen (whom I| mention because his nan, 
popular just now and should bring a rippic 
merriment, without which no commencement 
dress is complete. 

The most effective agent in altering the fag 
civilization is the mechanical inventor; and he} 
worked more astounding changes in these last 
decades than in any previous two hundred yg; 
No commencement orator who had grown to } 
manhood before he learned to drive a motor 
has anything to say to the young man or mai 
who has skimmed the highways at fifty miles 
hour since he was twelve, and whose adolesc 
has been framed and formed by motion picty 
phonographs, radio telephony, jazz dances and 
rotogravure sections of the Sunday papers. » 
haps these things might not have fixed such a gq 
gulf between the generations if they had com 
isolated phenomena; but they did not. They» 
ceded and accompanied and followed the Gy 
War. The generation which was in charge of; 
world’s affairs and yet permitted that war to| 
is hardly in a position to give advice to the , 
eration whose older members were killed in it 
suffered such spiritual shock and disillusionment 
almost amount to the death of the soul. 

How can we talk to you of peace and gq 
will, when in our own heyday lust and murder 
seared the face of half of the world? How 
we extol the beauties of reason and justice 
we have shown ourselves to be ruled by the blind 
and bitterest of passions? I am not forgetting: 
some fine heroic deeds were done during that + 
but it was not we, the advice-givers, who did the 
It was you, who took our words in good faith; | 
believed us when we did not merit belief. To: 
one who looks upon the world of today with 
candid eye, the notion that the old have anyth 
to say to the young which is worth their hean 
seems too fantastically absurd even for that d 
mate absurdity, a commencement oration. |! 
that no more can be said to you by me, or any ot 
member of the older generation, than: “ 
world is still here. Go forth, and better our ha 
work.” 
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The Diplomacy of Reparations 


basis for the settlement of the economic 

problem of reparations as it is within the 
wer of any German government to give. This 
universally admitted by Great Britain herself. 
r the first time a stage has been reached at which 
choice between alternative policies is clear. We 
not dissociate ourselves from the affairs of the 


| HE new German note affords as fair a 













rsailles as America has done. We must either 
k a conference with Germany and throw in our 
uence on the side of a business settlement or 
e our stand with France. 


Germany’s Blank Check 


Vhat does France want? Poincaré’s declared 
icy is to bring about the capitulation of Ger- 
ny and the signature by the German government 
a blank check which has no relation (to quote 
semi-oficial French statement) to “Germany’s 
alled capacity of payment’’—a repetition, that 
o say, of the Treaty of Versailles. Since Ger- 
ny has already signed such documents, a second 
mature would not advance matters. Indeed, as 
method of getting paid, Poincaré’s policy is so 
easonable that he can only be supposed to aim 
political results. 

Ve must examine therefore the fruits of the 
rnch plans. Neither the government of Dr. 
o nor any other responsible government repre- 
ting the majority bloc in the Reichstag can con- 
e the French terms. But the prestige of Dr. 
o's administration is not impregnable. The 
nomic situation of Germany is bad and the 
chological situation is very bad. If the French 
severe with their pressure, and if Germany re- 
es no encouragement from other quarters, the 
apse of the present régime can be brought about 
ime. In this event, the French terms would be 
scribed to by a government of the Communists 
Social Democrats of the extreme left—though 
of course with the intention of paying. The 
ies have the choice of payment from Dr. Cuno 
a signature from the communists a la Russe. 
t advent to the Wilhelmstrasse of a government 
he extreme left would yield a paper victory for 
nee and a paper promise from Germany. It 
ld probably be accomplished by disorder 

y parts of Germany. 

but the consequences would not end there. The 
st lasting effect would be found in the weaken- 
of the authority of the central government and 
haps in its complete disintegration. Berlin 
ht sign, but if so the rest of the country would 
udiate Berlin’s authority. Berlin is weak al- 
dy and the tendency toward local independence 



























ntinent and the working out of the Treaty of 


is strong. We should see therefore—in what pre- 
cise form one cannot predict—the weakening of 
the federal structure and practical autonomy 
amongst the states, one government for Bavaria, 
another for Saxony, a third for East Prussia, with 
the Rhineland and even the provinces of the French 
Empire—until a new Bismarck arose and a new 
war. Reparations would be at an end except in so 
far as France could exploit her new territory or 
could levy tribute from the more accessible of the 
other states by recurrent threats of rapine as the 
Goths did in the fifth century from the provinces 
of Rome. This, however, would be a secondary 
and disappearing feature of the new settlement. 
The main fact would be the devertebration of the 
German Reich and the establishment by France of 
a military empire in Europe which would be beyond 
challenge by any visible forces. France would have 
achieved what Germany was broken in attempting. 

Such a project is capable of achievement. Poin- 
caré may be deliberately pursuing it. In the light 
of history it is not improbable. Indeed, it is an 
old story. We are too much inclined in England 
to discredit the reality of aims which are not ours. 
We could not believe before the war that Germany 
was as stupidly bad as she told us she was, and 
now, ten years later, we cannot believe that France 
is as stupidly bad as Poincaré tells us she is. 

If England Opposes France 

Probably France as a whole is not what Poincaré 
makes her out. In a sense, no country ever has a 
fixed policy. People’s heads are not clear—some 
want one thing and some another, and everybody 
is susceptible to atmosphere and to the progress 
of events. But a point has been reached when 
we must be prepared to face the possibility of a 
European policy on the part of the French govern- 
ment directly opposed to ours, and must consider 
what action we can take in such an event. 

The breakup of the Reich is no part of the pol- 
icy of Great Britain. Politically, socially and econ- 
omically, such a denouement is dangerous to our 
interests. But we must object for deeper reasons. 
Englishmen are very sincere in certain idealisms 
which they have cherished since the awfulness of 
war broke upon them. We are not cynical enough 
to give them up without an upheaval of emotions 
which would have more depth and disinterestedness 
than other countries may suspect. 

Mr. Baldwin's government will have, therefore, 
the support of a great majority of Englishmen if 
they reenter the European arena with the determi- 
nation to promote a settlement along the lines of- 
fered by Germany. If they have not the courage 
or resource to do so, opposition parties in this coun- 
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try must fight a great political battle to bring into 
office a government which has. In the meantime, 
we have reason to credit Mr. Baldwin with good 
intentions. This being assumed, what can he do? 

The first step is not difficult. He can state Eng- 
land’s policy in plain language. He can say that 
as far as we are concerned Germany’s note offers 
an acceptable basis of negotiation and that we 
concur with her in thinking that the time has come 
for oral discussion. We must not act without 
first endeavoring to secure joint action with our 
former allies. But we do not need to wait for this 
before stating our policy. M. Poincaré has no 
delicacy in such matters, nor should we have. Open 
speech is required both to stabilize the precarious 
position in Germany pending developments and to 
indicate to France that the period of our quiescence 
is ended. France will try to prevent Mr. Baldwin 
from speaking out by hinting that this will make 
subsequent conversations more dificult. Let him 
not be taken in by this old diplomatic trick. A bold 
word now will make his future negotiations easier. 

The next step is to secure the support of those 
who fundamentally agree with us: namely, Bel- 
gium and Italy. Neither of these countries has the 
slightest motive for wishing to sacrifice the actual 
receipt of reparation money to French political 
aims. To gain this support should therefore be 
within the compass of prudent diplomacy. Once 
this support is secured, France will find herself in 
the minority of the Reparation Commission. We 


Angora 


HE main street of Angora is not more 

i than two hundred yards long, but its cob- 

bles have so sharp an edge that they devour 
your boot-leather. The natives wear appropriate 
footgear; the government of the Great National 
Assembly, which camps here as a sojourner in a far 
country, is committed to the attire as well as the 
ideas of the West, and its members suffer accord- 
ingly. The official world at Angora is in fact, 
exceedingly uncomfortable, and the minor miseries 
of chronic overcrowding and monotony, and alter- 
nate dust and mud (according to the season) 
supply the overture to every conversation, like the 
weather in England. 

The housing problem is perhaps the heaviest 
affliction. Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and one or two 
of the ministers, have whole villas to themselves— 
planted pleasantly enough on some hills a few 
miles outside the town where there are a few trees 
and a trickle of running water. But in order to 
live at Chankaya, one must possess what is a 
greater rarity than a house, and that is a car, 
so that you can count the privileged few on your 
fingers. The Prime Minister inhabits the upper 
story of the railway station (a solid structure built 
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shall do well in this case to follow Poincaré’; agp t 5S 
ample of acting on our juridical rights. Ear| esiden 
conferences were rendered sterile by the polite oqamevem 
vention that all decisions must be unanimous. P;ggee PTOP! 
caré broke this convention and voted us down. have h 
must be prepared, if we can, to do the same to hj lit 


Whilst we take measures to augment our dj 


matic strength, we must simultaneously woo F; ich is 


and be prepared to act by her with generosity ._" 
return for concessions to our point of view. yes’ ™ 
onopol} 


it is useless to speak her fair unless at the s 
time we indicate what our course will be if 
doesn’t receive us fair. We have abundant 
dence by now that to make free concessions 
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France does not mollify her in the least and, mholed 
stiffens her presumption. 
The means of pressure and inducement at There 


command are not very great. Nevertheless, th 


: ; ta for 
is scope for diplomacy. The aims of France; ¢ 


. : ; t 
not one and immovable, but many and subject fi oo de 
change. And whilst there is no visible fore e point 
Europe able to stand up to her, her strengii. “~ le 
being steadily sapped by those invisible fon sembly 
which ultimately destroy all seekers after ernhc 
excessive. bad dips 

JouHn Maynarp Keynes "2 oo 

London (by cable). eds 
ar, they 

[This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Ke ich the 
on current European problems. The fourth will agli, beyc 
in an early issue—TueE Eprtors. ] natolia © 
apadows | 

ey do i 

our tims 

e statio. 

nd in the 


by Germans a quarter of a century ago). The@Mhy:.4 eh 
Foreign Minister is reduced to a single room, : ape thr 
the ordinary deputy or civil servant is lucky i MMe isis an 
secures an attic to himself. The semi-official on ately, t 
of the government is printed in a stable on #4. all. 
chines transported from Constantinople upon #.;. spiri 
backs of camels and mules, in an hour when tween @ 
interallied police were dozing. The Ministerfien resol 
the Interior is lodged in a moderate-sized pri The Jur 
house, and all the rest, except Cults and For triot’s 1p 
Affairs, are crowded into the former Konak, M+) “a 
residence of the provincial governor. reets of 

When the indispensable personnel of the $B ncrete— 
ernment is so congested, it may be imagined 4i-a) Che. 
there is no room for wives and children. It Phe conter 
society of exiles and grass-widowers, without Hie actual. 
luxuries of bachelordom or the excitement) Managed t 
active service. How has such a life been endutR caves ¢p 
albeit with grumblings, for upwards of three yan a yea 
By hard work, by the vision of a new Jerusicion of f. 
and by two meals a day in a restaurant created onstantin 
the foresight and talent of Kemal Bey. The @irizon. js 
must not, of course, be confused with the Ps cently d 
He is no man of war, but a professor, and yet fq by the 
National Government owes a debt to him as 
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to his more celebrated namesake. Without the 
esident of the Great National Assembly, the 
pvement would never have existed, but without 
e proprietor of the “‘Locanta of Anatolia,” could 
have held out until the achievement of victory? 
he Locanta is hardly less important a centre 

political life than the seat of the Assembly, 
th is installed next door in a building like an 
glish national school. The Assembly has its off- 
nys; the restaurant, with the omnipotence of 
onopoly, gathers everyone twice daily within its 
hors, from the cabinet minister (or rather com- 
issar, for there are no ministers and no cabinet) 
pwn to the junior official. Here victims are but- 
n-holed and political business is done. 


A Stroll Through the City 


There is no better starting-point than the Lo- 
nta for describing the city. It stands at the lower 
western end of the main street, on the right- 
und side, with the Assembly beyond it, just above 
e point where the road dips down into the plain. 
n the left, as you look westward, Locanta and 
ssembly are flanked by a dusty garden containing 
burnt-out motion picture theatre. Then the 
bad dips and runs for about half a mile in front 
you towards the railway station, with its engine- 
eds and the work-shops where, during the late 
ar, they contrived new breech-blocks for the guns 
hich the Allied Control officers had dismantled. 
nd beyond the station, the gray-green fells of 
natolia roll away to the horizon, with the blue 
mpadows of clouds chasing across them, just as 
ey do in Cumberland along the Roman Wall. 
our times a week, all Angora troops down to 
e station to see the trains go out and come in; 
d in the evening, as they watch the sun setting 
hind the last undulation of the western land- 
ape through which the railway winds its way, 
hcials and deputies sigh for Constantinople. For- 
nately, the pressure of business has occupied their 
inds all day and the Locanta is going to ,restore 
eir spirits very shortly; but the evening stroll 
tween work and dinner is the hour of weakness, 
en resolution must summon imagination to her aid. 
The lure of Constantinople is combated in the 
ttriot’s mind by the vision of the new Angora, 
th its foundations of sapphire and ruby, its 
reets of asphalt, and its palaces of reinforced 
bncrete—all to be conjured up in a trice by Ad- 
iral Chester, a magician greater than Solomon. 
he contemplation of the projected Angora makes 
e actual Angora just tolerable to those who have 
anaged to sojourn there, year in and year out. 
saves them from facing the prospect for more 
an a year longer at atime. Indeed, but for this 
sion of faith they would be in a terrible dilemma. 
onstantinople, the ‘Abode of Bliss’? beyond the 
brizon, is anathema. It is too cosmopolitan, too 
cently desecrated by the ex-Sultan’s treachery 
d by the foreign military occupation, to be ac- 
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ceptable as the political centre of the new national! 


Y 1. 
1 Ork, 


life. It may become Young Turkey’s New 
but never, say the patriots, her Washington. 
Yet, were it not for that visionary city in the 


plain, what a dismal alternative would confront 
the exile if he had to look eastwards up the main 
street towards the past of Angora. ‘That citadel 
of volcanic rock, glowing purple in the sunset and 
crowned with its double enceinte of Byzantine 
walls and towers, may seem picturesque to the for- 
eign sight-seer, but it exasperates a Turk 
tionalist, much as Venice and Florence exasperate 
an Italian futurist or fascista. Must one masquer- 
ade all his life in the 
And then there is that sinister, desolate slope—a 
wilderness of crumbling foundations strewn with 
the skeletons of schools, churches and mosques— 
which stretches from the citadel almost down to 
the point at which we are standing. The Greek 
and Armenian quarters were included in it, and it 
was burnt out during the war. Was the catas- 
trophe connected with the Armenian deportations ? 
In any case, death had laid its touch upon that 
area, and it would not be a propitious site for the 
commencement of the national reconstruction. 


Ssh na- 


fancy-dress of childhood 


Angora’s Wasps 


Thus Angora is an allegory of contemporary 
Turkey: a Byzantine relic in the background; the 
wreckage of racial conflict and catastrophe in dan- 
gerous juxtaposition to the present efforts after a 
better order; a Utopia in the middle distance, and, 
beyond the sunset, the lodestone of the invisible 
West. And what significance has it for the rare 
Westerner whose curiosity brings him there for a 
day or two? Is there nothing for him to carry 
away except a half-humorous, half-pathetic impres- 
sion? Nothing, it may be, if he finds only land- 
scape and architecture at Angora and misses the 
men; but then he has missed everything, for the 
Angora which he presumably went out for to see 
is not the Anatolian country-town nor the real- 
estate development project 4 la Chester, but the 
people who have successfully defied the omnipotent 
Entente, unmade the Treaty of Sévres, and frus- 
trated Mr. Lloyd George’s oriental policy. This 
Angora is neither ludicrous now, nor pitiable. It 
is too busy to be either. All day long, it hums and 
buzzes, like a wasp’s nest which has been trodden 
upon heavily and deliberately with intent to destroy, 
but not successfully. The hostile tread has indeed 
done grievous damage. Right along the Greek line 
of retreat, from Ushak to Smyrna, every town is 
in ruins—a fine monument to the Allied policy 
which brought about the last Graeco-Turkish Wa: 
But the devastation of the country, and the hard- 
ships of life in Angora itself, have only stimulated 
the wasps to more angry activity. Through boot- 
leather and skin they have stung and stung the 
aggressor till his foot has been sullenly withdrawn, 
and they are now discharging their parting shots 
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at Lausanne. Naturally, the giant is outraged. 
“If these impudent wasps go on stinging,’ he com- 
plains, “they may almost prevent me from reaping 
where I have not sown and tapping oil which I have 
not deposited.” So he retreats step by step, paus- 
ing between each two backward movements for the 
insects to calm down. 

But here he is deluding himself, for, to those 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear, it is evident 
already that the wasps are not going to sink back 
into the feckless condition from which the giant’s 
final assault has aroused them, for, in fighting for 
their existence, they have learned the secrets of 
men. The swarm has become an organized and 
self-conscious nation; the honey-pastures a na- 
tional home, from which uninvited trespassers will 
be warned off in future; and this transformation 


Suffragists Ten Years After [F- 


EN years ago I was a delegate to the 
| Seventh Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance at Budapest. 
The Ninth Congress of the same organization, 
held in Rome this May, resembled the one held 
in 1913 about as much as a gathering of town- 
planning experts would resemble a mass-meeting of 
Indians, Egyptians, East Galicians, or any other 
small and oppressed nationality which was demand- 
ing independent national existence. There is noth- 
ing to compare with the single-minded and abso- 
lutely unanimous enthusiasm of the oppressed. Ten 
years ago the women of the civilized world, with 
the exception of Finland, Norway, and a half 
dozen of the American states, had no right of 
franchise, a right which they had been demanding 
for more than half a century. Today, as Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, the retiring president, said 
in her reply to Premier Mussolini's address of 
welcome, “the delegates of twenty of the forty 
nations represented are voters and among them 
are members of parliaments and councillors of 
great cities.” 

Feminism, ten years ago, demanded of its lead- 
ers eloquence and passion, of its followers devotion 
and hard work. Today when there is no longer 
a single, simple aim and a solitary barrier to break 
down, there are a hundred difficult questions of 
civil law, problems of education, of moral and 
social custom to be solved, before women can come 
wholly into their inheritance of freedom. Feminism 
today demands patient research rather than elo- 
quence, and brains even more than devotion. So 
if there were no thrilling moments in the recent 
Congress, there was nevertheless evidence of gen- 
uine intellectual effort and solid achievement. 

For nearly two years four committees had been 
at work collecting material. By means of inter- 
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has not passed unnoticed by kindred communiti: 
As you walk up that quaint cobbled street, you ry 
into half a dozen Indians who have come in pj 
grimage overland from the northwest frontier, y 
an Egyptian scholar who is acquiring an Islay, 
bureau of information. Round the corner to ¢h 
left, the Afghan legation catches your eye, and } 
hind the burnt area you discover the legation fro, 
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Moscow. The wasps of the East are on the wingum®eP"O 
Therefore, Western humans, “gare a vous!"’ Y, ed and 
must either retire to a safe distance and leave yjame MOT 
wasps to themselves, or if you still want to wm Rath! 
in those lucrative wheat-fields and oil-fields, y espe 
ec 


must contrive to make the wasps your friené 
Only do not cherish the illusion that they are tl This ( 
same old wasps as before. 
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national questionnaires and personal research a 
with the aid of the various affiliated national asy 
ciations, these committees made a practically wor 
wide inquiry into the status of women in reg: 
to (1) the right to work and equal pay, (2) th 


his incom 
maintenance of motherhood, (3) the nationalisfi, certain 
of married women, and (4) moral questions. The paid t 
findings of these inquiries were published in Jy 
Suffragii, the official organ of the Alliance, a mon! aes ver 

s these ¢ 


before the Congress, and in Rome on the Saturdy 
before the formal opening each committee held x 
all-day preliminary conference for the purpose djmePing, ¢ 
considering the findings at of drafting recom 

mendations to be presented at the conference. W) 
such preparation, it was no wonder that the debs 
on the floor of the Congress was like that of « 
perts discussing complex points, rather than of « 
thusiasts championing a ‘‘cause.” 
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I select two of the resolutions adopted by th | Hi 
Congress for mention in this article, because th tra 
seem to have especially important feminist signi for 
cance. In regard to the nationality of marri railro 
women the Congress declared not only that “a mv ich has 
ricd woman should be given the same right to" the sco 
tain or to change her nationality as a man,”’ but qf°,000 to 
recommended the calling of a conference of ¢! lies on 
governments of the world to adopt a resolutiog™pke Erie. 
embodying this principle and drew up a provisionqotds the 
draft for such a convention. The Cable Act, passe Controlle 
by the United States last September, giving mt the I 
American woman who marries a foreigner tqgpupics a 
right to retain her nationality and requiring a fomgpteau iS i 
eign woman who marries an American to gg” utiliz 
through naturalization proceedings if she desir heeling a 
to become an American citizen, has caused so muy Ohio, 
confusion in the passport offices of the differe rtation s 
nations that the governments will doubtless ways of cit 
come the proposal of the Congress. They wiggeyor Tor 


eme of 
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d much of their preliminary work done for them 
the special committee of the Woman Suffrage 
liance, the chairman of which, Miss Chrystal 
acmillan, is ably qualified to act in the capacity 
adviser. 

Another rock of the common law that as yet 
ands unmoved by present feminism is the legal 
nception of a wife as a dependent, entitled to 
ved and board” in return for services, but to noth- 
ymore. A resolution introduced by Miss Elean- 
e Rathbone’s committee on the maintenance of 
otherhood and adopted by the Congress, put a 
le charge of dynamite under the rock. It reads: 





































This Congress believes that married women who are 
bringing up children . . . are doing work of as great 
importance to the community as those men and women 
vho are producing material wealth . 

This Congress therefore declares that such improve- 
ments in the laws of the various countries should be 
made, as will secure to married women a real economic 
Mcecurity and independence. 

This Congress declares that a husband and wife should 
ach have complete control of their earnings, income and 
property, except that, in view of her care of the home 
and the children, a wife should have a right to a cer- 
ain proportion of the husband’s income. . And that 
where the husband refuses to allow his wife the share of 
is income to which she is entitled the court may order 
1 certain proportion of his wages or other income to 
be paid to her direct. 



























Not very happily worded perhaps, but neverthe- 
s these clauses embody the germ of an important 
w conception of marriage, in which the home- 
eping, child-rearing wife will have a working- 


A Non-Union 


HE city of Cleveland, like Chicago, is a 
transportation city. As a meeting point 
for coal and iron, and a junction for lake 
d railroad traffic, it has a strategic position 
ich has drawn to it manufacturing enterprises 
the score and increased its population from 
0,000 to 800,000 in the last twenty years. ‘The 
lies on a plateau, sixty to a hundred feet above 
ke Erie. A strip of beach along the lake shore 
rds the best approach east and west, and this 
controlled by the New York Central, which, 
th the Pennsylvania and Big Four railroads, 
upies a passenger station built in 1865. ‘The 
teau is intersected by several valleys which have 
tn utilized by railroads from the south, the 
heeling and Lake Erie, the Erie, the Baltimore 
Ohio, etc. Clearly the unification of trans- 
tation systems should be one of the first ob- 
s of city planning. It was so regarded by 
ayor Tom L. Johnson when he developed his 
heme of public buildings in 1902. The effort 
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partner’s claim on the family income, not the claim 
of an unpaid dependent to her “keep.” 
lish in law and custom this conception of marriag¢ 
may take a generation or two, but its establish- 
ment is essential to the greater freedom of women 
and should therefore become a major task in the 
program of the feminists. 

So complex is the nature of the problems which 
women in all countries are destined to deal with as 
soon as they get the vote, that it may be wise to 
divide the Alliance into two groups, the enfran- 
chised and the unenfranchised. Women who h 
the suffrage still to win, above all, women from 
countries where a wife is still a chattel without 
the right to hold property or keep her own earn- 
ings, grow impatient in listening to the prolonged 
discussion on advanced economic legislation ¢ 
templated for countries where the vote is an old 
story. A Junior Alliance of the non-voting women, 
from which each country would graduate and 
received into the parent body upon winning the 
suffrage, might be a solution to the problem. | 
have suggested this plan to many delegates, but 
they seem to feel that the backward countries need 
the help and advice of the more experienced 
women. It is my feelin; that new move- 
ments need to be let alone in order to develop 
their own leaders and their own type of activities, 
and that the loss in wisdom and experience would 
be more than offset by the gain in power and en- 
thusiasm that comes with concentration 
single aim. 


To estab- 


ave 


cone 


be 


7, however, 


upon a 


CRYSTAL EASTMAN. 


Rome. 


Union Station 


to carry out this plan has written one more chapter 
in that section of United States history which 
might be called the railroads against the people, 
one not less dramatic than Charles Francis Adams’s 
Chapters of Erie. 

Mayor Johnson’s plan, which was drawn up by 
such architects as D. H. Burnham, Arnold Brun- 
ner and John M. Carrére, called for a group of 
public buildings on an oblong tract known as the 
Mall near the edge of the plateau—a post office, 
courthouse, city hall, library, public hall, and at 
the head of the formation a union passenger 
station. The plan was accepted and nearly all the 
buildings except the last were erected. A contract 
between the city and the railroads was approved 
by popular vote in 1915. It was estimated that 
the station would cost $35,000,000. The city and 
federal governments had spent approximately that 
sum in carrying out their part of the enterprise. 

About the time that Mayor Johnson was as- 
sembling his architects and developing his com- 
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prehensive plan in the public interest, an almost 
equally ambitious project was undertaken in the 
private interest of Messrs. O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen. This was the development of a resi- 
dential suburb to the southwest of the city. That 
was before the days of the universal automobile, 
and the need for transportation, if the lots were 
to be sold, obliged the entrepreneurs to seek a 
charter for an electric railroad. This line, known 
as the Cleveland and Youngstown, was duly built 
and is now in operation in correspondence with the 
city street railways. As a feature of the plan a 
terminal station altogether more ambitious than 
is usual for interurban traffic was projected in the 
Public Square of Cleveland, and the Cleveland 
Union Terminals Company was organized with 
the modest capital of $10,000. This feature ex- 
tended the operations of the Van Sweringens from 
suburban to city real estate, and opened a vista of 
development in Cleveland similar to that which 
has taken place about the Grand Central in New 
York. The Van Sweringens became local wizards. 
They charmed banks and private fortunes into 
their circle until the success of their enterprise 
became of intense moment to the whole financial 
world of Cleveland. 


Alfred H. Smith’s Proposal 


But things moved slowly and real estate about 
the Public Square remained, to quote the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, “stagnant.’’ About 
1912 the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company was 
understood to have taken direction of the Van 
Sweringens’ enterprises; but whether the latter 
were in the hands of the banks or the banks in the 
hands of the Van Sweringens makes little differ- 
ence. Clearly the real estate near the Public 
Square needed more power to move it than could 
be furnished by an interurban terminal station. At 
the critical time a new ally was secured in the 
person of Alfred H. Smith, President of the New 
York Central, who in 1918 appeared with a pro- 
posal to abandon the site of the union station on 
the Mall in favor of a location in the Public 
Square. 

This proposal took the form of an initiated 
ordinance, and though disapproved by the City 
Council it was submitted to the electors at a special 
election, January 6, 1919. Behind it were ranged 
the big interests of Cleveland, the banks and the 
newspapers. Citizens’ organizations were square- 
ly against it except the Chamber of Commerce 
which divided. The most persuasive argument in 
favor of the change seems to have been that work 
on the Public Square station would be begun at 
once, giving employment to returning soldiers. 
The ordinance was carried by approximately 
30,000 to 20,000. 

Up to this time the only road in favor of the 
change of site was the New York Central with 
its subsidiaries, the Big Four and the Nickel Plate. 
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A year was allowed to secure the adhesion of th, 
other roads, but the most important of them, th. 


Pennsylvania, flatly refused. It became necessary 


hat pa 
oads W 
e Cle’ 


therefore, to pass an ordinance in the City Counciliianized 
permitting the Central to go it alone. This ,Mpf elect 
am emergency measure required a three-fourtiillraffic, a 
vote in its favor. It failed. It was reintroduce ractior 
December 29, 1919, and after a statement by ¢hJipession | 


mayor in which he promised that at least six r:ifiestaura 
roads would unite on the Public Square site. ;h.—pay the 





necessary majority was secured. ompany 
The scene now shifts to Washington, and ¢. Not ¢ 
Interstate Commerce Commission becomes a |eifiand cont 


ing actor. In April 1924, the New York Centrifas the 
and its subsidiaries made application to the Con.immwas to t 








mission for certificates of public convenience apifiMing occu 
necessity granting authority to acquire the stock ),imrailroad 
the Cleveland Union Terminals Company and »{iijground. 


guarantee its bonds for the 
construction of the station 
in the Public Square. This 
application was heard by 











W. S. Colston, Director of THE Lisgmgaw ' 
Finance for the I. C. C. A straw vote oftant, ne 
Mr. Colston had been a flecting the sejimerically _ 
brigadier-general during oy ae d of of 
the war. He doubtless re- a K tical 
membered his former chief, _ independer = 
Newton D. Baker, who minority. [nt hour t 
until a month before had of the liberals ominant 
been Secretary of War. 1924. The viggmepends v 


Mr. Baker as a lieutenant prompt announfi/lts. If y 











of ihe os = _ not already dog your b 
origina one of the advo- ee r . 
bab of Aan Mall site, and day (it is rep om 
when he appeared as a wit- —— —— 
ness in favor of the Public 
Square site his testimony 
certainly had weight with Mr. Colston, who si and its s 
proved the application and recommended it to th struction 
Commission. At a private hearing before «fj Van Sw 
finance committee of the I. C. C. in July, Mrjg latter ha 
Baker again appeared, this time as ful!-fledgei hands o1 
attorney for the Van Sweringen interests represca:fmm War. A 
ed by the Cleveland Terminals Company ; and tM 't reveal 
committee, following Mr. Colston, approved. Tigi ate inter 
application was then heard on August 12th befor to be “n 
and ecor 


the full Commission and was rejected. 
The report of the Commission, adverse to Why 


application of the New York Central and the Ve haps the 
Sweringens, deserves attention by students of ra York Ce 
way history in the United States. It gives a fu 'mmedia 
account of the terminal question at Cleveland 0(ff cision he 
the merits of the two sites, with a drastic analys® haps the 
of the plan submitted by the New York Centrigm “sive we 
for the benefit of the Van Sweringens and thei © Persh 
clients. It finds that although the railroads wef °St patri 
to acquire all the stock of the Terminals Compan) iim Yana R 
they proposed to give proxies to O. P. Van Swe '" passin 

bottles a 


ingen, insuring to him complete control of th’ 
company during the construction period. It find shall los 
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hat part of the station to be built by the rail- 
oads with their own credit was to be leased to 
he Cleveland Terminal Traction Company, or- 
ranized to furnish terminal facilities to a group 
»f electric lines which were to handle suburban 
rafic, and controlled by the Van Sweringens. This 
Traction Company was to dispose of a large ‘‘con- 
ession area” in the station available for stores, 
estaurants, etc., the income from which was to 
nay the initial rent of $850,000 charged to the 
ompany. 

Not only this, but another company organized 
and controlled by the Van Sweringens and known 
as the Cleveland Terminals Building Company 
was to have the right to build a large office build- 
ing occupying the space of six acres above the 
railroad terminal, which was to be entirely under- 
In return for these “air rights” the rail- 
roads were to receive a per- 
petual easement covering 
the underground approach 
from the east. The report 
estimates that the total cost 
of the Public Square station 
on the 1920 building basis 
would be $72,000,000, 
leaving untouched some of 
the serious handicaps to 
which traffic is now sub- 
jected, while the station on 
the Mall with the rectifica- 
tion of these features would 
cost less than $35,000,000. 
The report becomes mildly 
ironical at the expense of 
President Smith’s preten- 
sion that he was acting in 
the interest of his railroad 
and its stockholders in relinquishing control of con- 
struction, “air rights’’ and concession areas to the 
Van Sweringens, while taking the land which the 
latter had acquired near the Public Square off their 
hands on the cost plus system popular during the 
war. Altogether in language of extreme urbanity 
it reveals the complacency of the railroads to priv- 
ate interests, a procedure, which it declares mildly 
to be “not compatible with sound railroad finance 
and economy.” 

Why did the Commission reverse itself? Per- 
haps the visit which President Smith of the New 
York Central hurriedly made to the. White House 
immediately on the handing down of the first de- 
cision had something to do with its action. Per- 
haps the argument of Newton D. Baker had de- 
cisive weight, that we owe victory in the war not 
to Pershing and his valiant boys but to those mod- 
est patriots, the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads, in consequence of their energy 
in passing freight through the necks of the traffic 
bottles at Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and that we 
shall lose the next war if they fail. There are 
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echoes of this bunk in the report of Commissioner 
Campbell, to whom the case was submitted for 
rehearing in November 1921. His report is the 
greatest possible contrast with the earlier one. It 
is a feeble and disingenuous statement which ig- 
nores the fundamental points at issue in the re- 
spective merits of the two sites, withdraws the 
specific criticisms made in the preceding report, 
and concerns itself entirely with the bad traffic 
situation at Cleveland, which no one disputes 
Nevertheless the Commission accepted it, Mr. 
Eastman alone dissenting in a trenchant restate- 
ment of the original position of the Commission. 


Larding the Van Sweringens’ Prospects 


Although the Commission had decided to per- 
mit the location of the station in the Public Square 
—a decision which gave great comfort to the real 
estate syndicate which had been operating in that 
district—it held out on the financial arrangements. 
Accordingly, the New York Central applied for 
permission to guarantee bonds to the amount of 
$12,000,000 for the Cleveland Terminals Com- 
pany, and in May 1922 Commissioners Meyer and 
Potter acted on the case. It is interesting to note 
that, at the hearing in Cleveland before Examiner 
Agnew, appeared the same Colston who had first 
approved of the Public Square site, no longer as 
an officer of the I. C. C., but as General Counsel 
and Vice President of the Nickel Plate railroad. 
Although a motion to reopen the entire case was 
pending, and the date June 27th had been set for 
its hearing, on June 15th the Committee on Finance, 
of the I. C. C. granted permission to issue the 
$12,000,000 bonds, the first actual railroad money 
vouchsafed to lard the lean earth of the Van 
Sweringens’ prospects. It would be interesting to 
know how much of this money went to the patient 
banks which had carried the Van Sweringens so 
long, whether one dollar of it went to the purchase 
of land which the railroads will use for railroad 
purposes. 

For the plan at present stands thus. The old 
right of way of the New York Central along the 
lake front is to be used for freight. Passenger 
trafic from the west will be conducted to the heart 
of the city by means of a bridge or viaduct, more 
than a mile in length, and a tunnel. Tracks will 
enter an underground terminal station at a sharp 
curve, and depart for the east likewise by tunnel. 
The chances of frequent delays by accident on the 
curving tracks seem excellent. But it is to be em- 
phasized that the projected railroad tracks do not 
run over or under the land concerned in the present 
activities of the Cleveland Terminals Company 
with its $12,000,000 of railroad money. Not at 
all. This land is appropriated to the office build- 
ing above that part of the terminal to be used by 
the interurban electric roads, at present for the 
most part nonexistent. Whether in view of the 
state of interurban transportation business these 
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roads and their terminal will not remain in the 
realm of mythology is a question raised by the 
I. C. C. in its first decision. Meanwhile the pas- 
senger trafhc of the New York Central continues 
to follow the lake shore to its station built in 
1865; on the bluff just above the tracks the site 
of ‘Tom Johnson’s station (itself only a few hun- 
dred yards distant from the Public Square) re- 
mains unoccupied, a great gap in the imposing 
alignment of public buildings, and the terminals 
of the other railroads remain scattered about the 
city and suburbs, squalid little monuments to Amer- 
ican planlessness. 

An application of the Cleveland Terminals 
Company for a second issue of $12,000,000 is now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It should be resisted by the organization re- 
cently formed at the Chicago conference on rail- 
way valuation; and the whole situation should be 
a subject of investigation by the congressional 
committees on railroads. By the Esch-Cummins 
Act the I. C. C. is given the right to fix rates 
of transportation such as to insure to capital in- 
vested in railroads a fair return. By virtue of this 
law the Commission is appointed a guardian of this 


An Open Shop Shuts Down 


enormously long and dingy; not well lighted, 

and blurred even more by the mist from the 
rain outside. The time is nine o'clock. In threes 
and sevens and tens the striking clothing workers 
trudge up the narrow stairs into the hall. They 
are all young, mostly Italians and Poles. There is 
a quiet eagerness about their looks, a bright seri- 
ousness in their manner. They are just in from 
the picket-line. They shake the rain from their 
outer garments as they take them off. And they 
talk to each other in tones that remind you of a 
religious holiday. 

The chairman, followed by a group of officials 
and speakers, mounts the platform. His call to 
order is only half heard in the echoing dimness of 
the drab hall. There is a scraping of folding 
chairs as people adjust themselves to listen. ‘The 
strike committee reports. More workers are out. 
They are coming out every day in larger numbers. 
Employers are trying to bribe individuals with 
wage increases. Some have installed victrolas in 
their shops. There have been fights on the picket 
line. One picketer was attacked by a scab with 
shears. Another was struck by an employer. 
Many have been arrested. All are bailed. But 
the workers are coming out, coming out, coming 
out. 

The committee men are followed by organ- 
izers and other speakers. There is much cheering 


| T is a rainy morning in early June. The hall is 
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their resources, and increasing their obligatiog iy 
in such a way as to jeopardize it. By the sap, a * f 
law it is guardian of the public, which must be,jme"P** id 
the burden of increased railroad charges in; - 
form of increased rates. Has the I. C. C. fuliille: orp 
its trust toward the shareholders of the New Yo:—a’= “dik 
Central or toward the public in the matter of thy pe 
Cleveland terminal, or has it proved a tool in ¢h, & 1 | 
hands of men enjoying a position of special priy. : ad 
ilege at the expense of legitimate interests 4p; oe S 
the public good? It may be hoped further thie? et 
such an investigation will expose three matters  E 
highest importance to the citizens of this country. ‘tie 
first, the political influence to which the I. C. Ci fia 
was subjected to reverse its original decision abe a 
second, the nature of the relations between th . uae 
New York Central (or its directors, or Presider phe u 
Smith) and the Van Sweringens; third, the ci. ; Fs a 
cumstances under which men like Baker and Colsto _ye 
can apply the prestige and knowledge which the : indus 
gain in public service to the profit of private ip Sagres 
terests which menace public welfare. e signs | 
RosertT Morss Loverr. rney, te 
e state 
ustrial ¢ 
Nor w 
pen she 
anufact 
and enthusiasm as these morale makers rehears _ i 
the achievements of the union, portray the loyalty ‘in a 
and heroism of the strikers and call for mor acts an 
loyalty, for discipline, for unity. It is a young Hh acts wi 
enthusiasm, the sort that wins battles and footbal) tla 
bunday, 
games. hich set 


The meeting adjourns. The strikers break w 
into groups about the hall before returning to 
picket duty. You walk among them listening to RBiyia"* 
conversations and asking questions. Here ani MMB the car 
there is a young lawyer taking affidavits. You MMe (che) 
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listen, you keep on listening to one group and a0 [iMher) cot 
other in the hall. Two hours have passed. hat he ( 

This is what you have learned from the hum and ijm//oyme: 
sigh and stutter of questions and answers over MMe"! Persor 


heard. r associa 
The clothing workers of Buffalo until 1920 hai Ha""“*”” ° 


most of them been members of the Buffalo branch “rl 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer: andes 
ica. They had been members under agreement) BR wise 
which prevailed in this market until May 1920 Bipent or a 
Then the manufacturers refused to continue tht Hr partici 


agreements or to grant the wage increase. ‘The re- her) co- 


fusal was followed by a strike, wholly unsuccess jpther org: 
ful, which petered out in September 1920. nduce, in 

Members, who had been on strike, found, upon iP! the = 
returning to their jobs, that they could get n0 stag 2 


work. In many instances they were told that no se 
“union agitators” could get employment in the city TThe i 
of Buffalo. Numbers of them had either to leave 
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e clothing trade or to seek a living elsewhere. 
Those who did get employment were required 
sign individual contracts. They had to sign 
bem either at the time they were employed or a 
buple of weeks afterwards. Hardly ever were 
hey told what they were signing. Mostly Italian, 
olish and Jewish immigrants, they could not read 
nglish at all, or if they could it was only with 
eat dificulty. Often the card would be brought 
» them after they had been at work some time, 
d they would be requested to sign merely ‘as a 
atter of form.”’ The text of the card would in 
any cases be concealed, with only the line for the 
mature visible. Among the documents submitted 
» the English Woolen Mills Company, Lnc., in 
s petition for an injunction against the strike for 
e Buffalo clothing workers is a copy of a con- 
act, whereby the employee, in return for his 
b, must not only agree to refrain from joining 
labor union, but must also forego all discussion 
Moncerning union matters or conditions in the shop. 
Je is forced to promise also never to engage in 
y industrial activity in support of a labor organ- 
ation which works against the employer. In effect 
e signs away his right to representation by an at- 
rney, to appeal to the appropriate authorities of 
e state of New York regarding violations of in- 
ustrial and public health laws.* 
Nor was this contract sufficient security for the 
pen shop in the minds of the Buffalo clothing 
anufacturers. They next established and main- 
ained a spy system among their workers, who 
rere again and again questioned by managers, fore- 
en and members of firms, concerning union con- 
racts and affiliations. ‘Those who did have con- 
racts with the union were infallibly reported. One 
bunday, for example, the union held a picnic at 
hich several girls sold ice cream. The following 


* The Employee represents and agrees that in case the 
rage scale, hours of labor and working conditions or any 
f the same are not hereafter satisfactory to him (her) 
e (she) will in person communicate to the employer his 
her) complaints, criticism or additional demands and 
hat he (she) has not and during the continuance of 
mployment by the employer will not entrust or authorize 
ny person, persons or Labor Union or other organization 
r association to present or make any such complaints, 
riticism or demands or to enforce the same for and in his 
her) behalf or for and in hehalf of his (her) co-workers, 
ither directly or indinectly, by peaceful persuasion and 
rguments or by picketing, interference, intimidation or 
btherwise and that he (she) will not during this employ- 
nent or at any time thereafter strike or incite, picket, join 
r participate in any strike against the employer by his 
her) co-workers, or by members of any Labor Union or 
bther organization, and that he (she) will not, at any time, 
nduce, incite, entice or attempt to persuade any employee 
bf the employer to join any Labor Union or organization 
br to quit their employment nor will he (she) assist or aid 
mny other person or persons in so doing; nor will he (she) 
ngage or participate in any boycott against employer. 

(The italics are mine. ] 
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day these girls were called to the office and told 
that they might sell ice cream for the union, if 
they wished, but that they could not keep their 
jobs if they did. Employees were constantly cross- 
questioned and re-cross-questioned. If they stood 
firm in their denial of union membership, they 
would be called liars. In one instance, a man was 
called to the employer’s office, the doors locked 
and he was searched for his union card. The em- 
ployers, in their questioning, found out detailed 
and specific knowledge of the movements of the 
workers. Not merely membership in the union, 
contact with union representatives, but mere sus- 
picion of such membership and contact meant dis- 
charge. 

Discharge for union affiliation meant in Buffalo 
either driving the discharged worker out of the 
clothing industry in that city or forcing him to 
move to another city. Again and again, employ- 
ers would tell men so discharged that because they 
were union people there was no work for them in 
their own shop or in any other clothing shop in 
Buffalo. The effort of such worker to obtain em- 
ployment was invariably fruitless. Passing from 
one shop to another, they were questioned in each 
shop about their previous jobs, and always they 
were told immediately that there was no work for 
them. At the same time they would see other 
workers hired. Sometimes they would be directed 
to return only to be informed that they could not 
be employed, as it had been learned that they 
had been discharged for union activity. 

Treatment of this sort drove many workers to 
seek jobs under assumed names. In a short time 
however, their real names were discovered and 
they were immediately discharged. As an out- 
come, a large number of the workers in the cloth- 
ing industry in Buffalo either left town or found 
what work they could in other industries, while 
many remained idle, suffering acute hardships for 
a long time. The body of workers recruited in 
the industry and now on strike are to a large de- 
gree a new aggregation of clothing workers. 

The system of “individual contract’’ and its 
operation constituted and accomplished the main- 
tenance of a black list. This was achieved by the 
creation of the Buffalo Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which the following firms are mem- 
bers: M. Wile and Company, H. Wile and Com- 
pany, Epstein Frank & Lochner, English Woolen 
Mills Company, Inc., Sesson Clothing Company, 
Cohn, Himmel & Company, Goodman & Roth- 
child, Britten Stool & Jaffee. This association 
has established headquarters and maintains a cen- 
tral bureau. Attempts have been made to organize 
the contractors in the market into a similar asso- 
ciation with a same object in view. And many 
workers spoke of an association of superintendents 
and foremen and other officials with a purpose of 
combatting the union. 

The individual contract and the black list are, 
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in effect, an attempt to reduce the clothing work- 
ers of Buffalo to a state which can hardly be called 
anything but peonage. They are the worst 
features of the open shop movement which 
followed the great war. ‘Their survival in the 
clothing industry in Buffalo makes the latter the 
plague spot of that particular industry. 

That the conditions were intolerable to the 
clothing workers of Buffalo may be seen in the fact 
that although the larger number of them are newly 
ernployed in the industry and have had no previous 
union experience or affiliations, they have joined 
the union and are on strike. The Buffalo clothing 
industry is tied up. The local leaders have de- 
clared that the purpose of the strike is the estab- 
lishment of Americanism in the clothing industry 
of Buffalo. By Americanism they mean generally 
the standards and conditions of industrial organ- 
ization and industrial peace which have been char- 
acteristic of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America in all markets where they have agree- 
ments with the employers. In their stand they 
have the endorsement and good will of all organ- 
ized labor in Buffalo. The Central Council of the 
city put itself on record to this effect by a unani- 
mous vote. And their fight is in fact and prin- 
ciple a fight for the very life of organized labor 
under the law. It is of intimate concern to all 
the labor unions of the land, regardless of their 


character or affiliations. 
HANNIGAN HOLT. 


O Death, Where Is Thy Sting? 


I‘ Europe, in some countries, when a man dies, 
his coffin rides, and his friends walk behind 
with a bareheaded, disconsolate slow dignity that 
makes the passerby take his hat off too and pause 
and acknowledge briefly life’s end. 

In other countries, and in ours, a black, beetle- 
like trail of dismal carriages rattles through the 
streets with half-drawn blinds ill-concealing un- 
comfortable, gloomy faces; or else a convoy of 
bulging limousines hurries past elevated pillars, 
trying to nose out the confectioner’s yellow deli- 
very van. And no passerby raises his hat. 

But in no other country is the undertaker’s trade 
raised to an art, with morticians, and funeral par- 
lors, and mortuary churches. In the east, in a 
big city, on a main street, there thrives a mortuary 
church. Here a vast pane of glass reveals a “‘Jap- 
anese enamel cloisonné vase and carved wooden 
base, seven feet high over all.” I quote from the 
catalogue. The “Douglas Service” catalogue, with 
pictures of the Douglas Mortuary Church. But 
life is stranger than catalogues. Let's go in. 

A reception hall like the lobby of a Park Avenue 
apartment house. Small one-track carpet trickling 
across furlongs of marble to the elevator. Marble 
floors, marble ceilings, marble tables. Ten-foot 
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mirrors. Elongated brass urns. A fat-cheeke; 
attendant—or salesman (Meet our Mr. Charoy) 
—behind a shiny desk. The noiseless self-opery, 
ing elevator. More still stone floors. A maj, 
chute. The Mortuary Chapel, built like a cryp, 
(Second-story crypt.) Architecturally speaking 
reinforced concrete with one-quarter-inch Goth 
U. S. approved sprinklers neatly housed in th 
pendants of the vault. Wooden pews, holdin, 
prayer-book and catalogue. Open one: “Mx 
that is born of a woman hath but a shop 
time to live....” The other: “What ; 
the cost?’ Electric fan. Palms. Two organs. 
hand and electric. Our attendant is a woma, 
“We place the body under the palms,” she say; 
“regardless of wealth or creed.” Six feet aw 
on the other side of the palms is a tobacco factory 

More stone corridors. The Conference Room, 
Was a will ever mentioned here? Grand Rapid 
Empire. Museum of gold furniture. Dead whit 
Statuary. Girl After Her Bath, by Profesor P 
Lazzerini. Nickeled Thermos bottle. Lily cup; 
More corridors. Mail chutes. The Family Re. 
ception Room. Chrome-gold Piano, grand; |i 
at half mast revealing obliquely on its under sic 
French XVIII Century celesto-pastoral orgy 
Gold-table, sweeping curves, bow-legs, all gold 
Forty-niner’s nightmare of a skating rink 
Crouching Venuses on pedestals. Brocade arn. 
chairs. 

Next! The Napoleonic Reposing Room. Heay 
Imperial curtains. A dead gilt clock. Imperial 
armchairs, stately, voluminous, not to be sat in 
embroidered with imperial bees in symmetric! 
swarm. Old print of the surrender of Cornwallis 
Steam radiators. Absence of Lily cups. The 
Innes Reposing Room. Arab warrior on pet: 
estal. Museum chairs. Phantasmagoric clock. 
Full-rigged gilt table. One Innes landscape, in 


curtains. Chill light from State Street. Valuabl 
rug. ‘Look at the carpet,’ says the attendant 
Another hall. Stone, mail chutes, marble nudes 
on pedestals. Finest examples of the difference: 
between sculpture and statuary. The tapestry, th: 
Renaissance, the Louis XV, the State Street Repos 
ing Rooms. Marble bust of loving pair. Bronz 
de Milo. Chinese vase. Persian carpet. Stané- 
ard sanitary marble. American corpse. 

In a gray-stuff casket, heaped with arranged 
flowers, the face of a dead man, thin, unearthly, 
luminous as wax. Is it real, or only a model! 
This, we are told, is the most popular room. Next 
is Suite F. Silent, embalmed carpets, statuar' 
white and still as death. Easier to speak here 0! 
auctions than of death. Another casket. A pal 
lifeless face, delicately inscribed with life’s trivial 
tragic discomfort. A woman of about forty-five. 
The attendant feels the two cheeks, at once, with 
a firm, expert, mournful pinch. ‘“That’s some of 
my work. She died yesterday.” 
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More corridors. The Smoking Room. The 
Gold Room. “The famous Gold Room.” The 
goldest of all the rooms. More Lily cups, in a 
neat little stack. Corridors, silent, stony. A 
glimpse of a room with women sewing large white 
things. ‘““That’s where they make the slumber 
robes.” In a corner, large portrait of Mr. 
Douglas “‘as a young man.” Marvelous organiza- 
tion. To quote from the catalogue: “More than 
100 employees are engaged in this great work.... 
in these rooms the remains repose in simple dignity 
or in the most sumptuous state, surrounded with 
priceless works of art gathered from the four 
corners of the globe. ... A service man will be 
glad to call and discuss this subject at any time.” 

The Floral Department. A forest of ferns 
and marble. The invincible vase, the marble Venus 
that dies not, wreaths, a desk and a telephone, 
bronze of Father Time cascading ancient locks of 
hair, fallen asleep over a child in his arms. The 
ofice. Chart with names and dates of arrivals, 
service given, and a special column headed “Sales- 
man.” 

Louis XV skylights, terazzo floors, scratched 
ashlar, Mazda daylight, valances with ogee curves, 
whipped-cream sofas, fringed boudoir lamps, four 
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Lippmann vs. McDougall 


IR: Mr. Lippmann, in his reply to my letter, runs away from 

the main issue, covering his retreat with a cloud of words. 
He now seeks to justify his scornful references to me by imput- 
ing to me the view that “intelligence tests in general, and the 
army tests in particular, isolate and measure hereditary mental 
abilities.” I do not hold this view; for I cannot conceive that 
any procedure is capable of isolating and measuring any mental 
abilities. Nothing that I have written warrants Mr. Lippmann 
in making this absurd but damaging imputation. 

I do not think that controversy over this question with Mr. 
Lippmann can be profitable, for, as it seems to me, he com- 
mands neither the precision of thought and language nor the 
intellectual rectitude that are prime requisites for any such 
liscussion of it. But since the question is of great public interest 
and importance, I wish to define my position concisely. 

In my books, I drew attention to “evidence . . . which indi- 
cates very strongly, if it does not finally prove ... that the 
upper social strata, as compared with the lower, contain a 
larger proportion of persons of superior natural endowments.” 
This is the “superiority doctrine.” I pointed out that this 
doctrine had been widely accepted among those who have studied 
the question, and that the application of “mental tests” was 
providing new evidence in support of it. The tests on which 
I chiefly relied were those devised by myself and my pupils and 
applied by two of my pupils, Mr. Cyril Burt and Mr. H. B. 
English. As early as 1908, realizing that the Binet tests were 
quite unsuitable for comparative studies on a wide scale, I set 
myself to devise a set which should be universally applicable 
for such research, i.e., tests under which the performance of the 
subject should depend as little as possible on the influence of 
his environment and training. Both Mr. Burt and Mr. English, 
applying these tests independently of one another, reached results 
which, in their opinion and in mine, strongly supported the 
“superiority doctrine.” The army tests and most of the others 
in common use have not been devised from this point of view. 
My tests required long and repeated individual interviews with 
each subject. The army tests and most of the others have been 
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legged tripods, alabaster barber-shop ceiling 
lights, Fox and Crane Aesop jar, chorus of snow- 
white steam radiators, Kalamein wire glass win- 
dows, clutching candelabra, Carrara wantons. 

There were seven arts. Here is the eighth, 
unison of all seven toward a beautiful exit from 
the world, with Venus, Sévres, statuary, cloisonné, 
organ, Innes, dirge, fan and lily-cups. 


Man that is born of a woman, hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of misery. He 
cometh up, and is cut down like a flower; he fleeth 
as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one 
StAY. ws 


If we must leave the world with cost and cere- 
mony, let in God’s name the cost be little and the 
ceremony natural. A few words at sea, and the 
final splash of flag-wrapped clay into the sea. 
Mortal ashes on the top of a hill, blown along the 
grass and the heather on the hill by whatever 
winds may be passing by. 

If we care enough for ourselves to wish for a 
simple end can we now avoid the hideous solemnity 
of mortician-art-dealers in any manner except by 
resolving not to die at all? 

Ropert LITTe tL. 


ONDENCE 


devised with the object of rendering them applicable to large 
numbers of subjects as “group-tests.” Nevertheless, I believe 
that differences of performance under the army tests and many 
others, do indicate corresponding differences of natural endow- 
ment; though I do not believe that they “isolate and measure 
hereditary mental abilities.” I hold this opinion on the following 
grounds: (1) It is in accordance with the mass of evidence 
accumulated by such workers as, Galton, Havelock Ellis, and 
F. A. Woods; (2) it is in accordance with the results obtained 
by the research of Mr. English, specially directed to this point 
and conducted with much greater expenditure of care and labor 
on each subject than any of the group-testings; (3) some of the 
results of the army and other testings cannot easily be reconciled 
with any other hypothesis. As an example of the latter, I 
would refer to Table I in my book (Is America Safe for Democ 
racy?) and the reasoning of the accompanying text. There it 
is shown that, when the army tests were applied to a large batch 
of colored and white recruits, the performances of the illiterate 
whites were almost exactly on the same level as those of the 
literate colored men. Here, then, scholastic advantages were 
all on the side of the colored men; yet their performance only 
just equals that of the illiterate white men; while that of the 
illiterate colored men falls considerably lower in the scale. How 
can we explain this result, if not in terms of differences of nat- 
ural end If schooling favors performance under these 
then the literate colored men must have been less 
endowed by nature than the illiterate white men. If schooling 
does not favor performance, then the literate colored men must 
have been a superior sample of their kind, selected from the 
mass by the school system. Either explanation is possible; but 
it seems probable that both are partially applicable. In any 
case a difference of natural endowment scems to be revealed. 
Mr. Lippmann is assiduously endeavoring to find, in the more 
recent work of Mr. Burt, some justification for the attitude he 
has taken up. This work is chiefly based on the application of 
the Binet-Simon tests to children of the London primary schools. 
These children are of what is roughly called the working class, 
with some infusion from the lowest stratum of the middle class. 
Yet, on comparing children of schools in poorer and less poor 
neighborhoods, he finds indications of superiority of the latter 
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which he cannot wholly account for in terms of opportunity; and 
this in spite of the smallness of difference of social status and 
the admitted unsuitability of his tests for revealing innate differ- 
ences of capacity. 

The case for the “superiority doctrine” cannot be shaken by 
the demonstration that this or that bit of evidence considered 
in itself is inconclusive. My opinion in its favor derives from 
an impartial consideration of a great mass of varied evidence. 
I submit that, when the evidence is so considered, the case is 
a very strong one and that Mr. Lippmann’s ingenuity, displayed 
in so many lengthy articles, has not materially weakened it or 
justified his unmannerly treatment of my works. 

W. McDovucatt. 


Harvard College. 


P. S. Since writing the foregoing letter, I have received 
from Miss A. H. Arlitt her report of “intelligence tests” applied 
to 243 Negro children from five to fifteen years of age. (Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Dec. 1922.) Her principal conclusions 
are the following: (1) “The Median I1.Q. for Negro children 
decreases with increasing age from age six to ages ten to fifteen 
combined”; (2) “at ages five and six Negroes are superior to 
whites of the same social status. At all ages beyond six, Negroes 
are inferior to whites and this inferiority increases with in- 
creasing age.” 

This seems to me to be striking evidence in support of the 
view that the function (or functions) which determines success 
under the “intelligence tests” is in the main hereditary; and for 
the following reasons: Miss Arlitt’s work seems to have been 
carefully done: all the Negro children tested were in school 
in areas where education is compulsory: the fact that at five 
and six years the Negro children surpassed the white children 
seems to indicate two things: (1) that the later inferiority of 
the Negroes is not merely the expression of the bias of the ob- 
server; (2) that the observed differences between Negroes and 
whites cannot be attributed to environmental influences. If, with 
Mr.-Lippmann, we seek to explain them in this way, we meet 
this difficulty. We shall have to attribute the later inferiority 
of the Negroes to inferior home influences. But it is in the 
earlier years, when the children first enter school, that any such 
inferiority should be at its maximum; and under the influence 
of schooling, the inferiority due to such influences should tend 
to diminish. That is to say, the facts are just the opposite of 
those required by Mr. Lippmann’s assumptions, and are perfectly 
in harmony with the hypothesis he rejects. Further, they are in 
harmony with the opinion often expressed by ciose observers 
of the Negroes, namely that as young children they are as bright 
as white children; but that they do not develop so rapidly or so 
far, when early childhood is past. W. McD. 


IR: Mr. McDougall, it appears, is another psychologist who 

finds it so unprofitable to argue with me that he argues 
with me repeatedly and at length. This seems to be a manner- 
ism of his school of thought. 

I find it profitable to argue with Mr. McDougall for the 
following reasons: 

(1) In the preceding letter he states that “he cannot conceive 
that any procedure is capable of isolating and measuring any 
mental abilities.” But two years ago when he published his book, 
Is America Safe for Democracy? he thought otherwise, or at 
least spoke otherwise, e.g. “And the main bulk of your popula- 
tion is below the C plus level. That is to say the results of the 
army tests indicate that about seventy-five percent of the popu- 
lation has not sufficient innate capacity for intellectual develop- 
ment to enable it to complete the usual high school course.” 
(p. 162). If these statements did not mean that the army tests 
had isolated and measured native capacity, what did they mean? 

(2) In his letter Mr. McDougall states that as early as 1908 
he realized that “the Binet tests were quite unsuitable for com- 
parative studies on a wide scale.” But in 1921 he quoted Mr. 
Terman’s conclusions from the Binet tests, without qualification, 
to support the conclusions from the army tests, which I cited 
under (1). (cf. p. 162-163.) 

(3) In his letter Mr. McDougall states that “some of the 
results of the army and other testings cannot easily be reconciled 
with any other hypothesis” than that of differences of natural 
endowment. I agree and have said so several times. Some of 
the results cannot be reconciled with any other hypothesis. That 
is a very long way, that is an enormous way, from justifying a 
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generalization like that about “seventy-five percent of the popy. 
lation” etc., etc. 

(4) It is a pleasure to be able to point out, on the basis 
Mr. McDougall’s letter, that he now admits the truth of th, 
conclusions for which I have argued “in so many lengrhy 
articles,” namely, (a) that it is “absurd” to think we have , 
procedure “capable of isolating and measuring any mental abjjj. 
ties.” (b) that the army tests did not “isolate and measure heredj. 
tary mental abilities.” (c) that the Binet tests are “quite unsuitabj, 
for comparative studies on a wide scale.” 

Water LippMany 

New York City. 


The Profession of Salesmanship 


IR: In your issue of May gth is a book review by M; 

Charles Merz for which I thank him, you—and Heavyep 
He sounds a note as unexpected and as welcome as the tink): 
of a far-away waterfall after a night of unendurable jazz. Hk; 
suggests that salesmanship is a monstrosity, overwhelming 
hostile, hateful. Bravo! Bravissimo! Go it, David! Ginger 
Cubes was only a snowball. More stones from the brook for 
your sling, and let fly at this Giant Advertising. He is hug 
only because he is hollow. 

Why should salesmanship be labelled a profession? A rheto- 
rical question, and here is another. Why should anyone wh 
sees through these shams, quackeries, defence-mechanisms, hypo- 
crisies, idolatries, conform to this success worship? A _ Pro- 
Xestantism misplaced in Mexico (vide Professor Ross) might tx 
well occupied against the superstitions of Selling, and an icono- 
clast could have quite a party smashing up billboards. 

Marjorie True Grecc. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Ethiopian Art Theatre 


IR: In spite of, the manifest spirit of fairness and good 

will in which Mr. Robert Littell’s review of the Ethiopian 
Art Theatre, in the issue of May 30th, was written, Mr. Littell 
appears to me to labor under two fundamental misconception: 
The first is represented in his thesis that an Ethiopian Ar 
Theatre has no other mission than to produce drama either 
written by Negroes or written about Negro life. The second is 
in his assumption that an essay by Negro players in the genera! 
field of drama must necessarily imply a racial challenge. 

Mr. Littell has evidently succumbed to the popular fallacy thar 
ever and always and in all respects the Negro is essential!) 
“different” from the rest of the species, and thus his article 
reflects the common expectation that everything a Negro does 
must be racially characteristic. He can conceive of no product 
from Negro hands free from the stamp of individuality and 
belonging to all races as does any true art. May not Negro folk 
make an appeal in the ordinary terms and be judged by the 
canons of universal application, or why indeed should any essa) 
outside the realm of the purely negroid be necessarily adjudged 
as “copying” white folk? 

The attempt by Negro players to interpret the great plays of 
the world competently no more implies a desire to imitate other 
races than does the learning of the multiplication table. ‘The 
point is that this “distinctively racial” business can be over- 
done, and it is overdone when used to circumscribe and cramp 
Negro talent. Incidentally, I half suspect that the little cross- 
section of Negro life entitled The Chip Woman’s Fortune ws 
put on as a curtain raiser each night to demonstrate that the 
Ethiopian Art Theatre does not lack respect for the race’s “<is- 
tinctive contribution.” 

Mr. Littell’s assumption that the repertoire of these Negro 
players was designed as a racial challenge is no less faulty. 
It would seem to me that he is incurably habituated to the 
Nordic yard-stick. Why must white persons see propaganda in 
everything the Negro does unless it is connected with “deep 
free-rolling laughter” or with “that amazingly accurate synco- 
pated motion which seems natural” to him? Is it not just barely 
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possible that Miss Preer, for instance, may have had the laud- 
able ambition to give a faithful and artistic performance of 
Salome on her own account and with never a thought of the 
hundred and one paler counterparts who had wriggled the dance 
of the veils before her? If in four or five places she “concen- 
trated a depth and pitch of emotion almost uncanny, so much 
more poignant was it than ewen some of the wery best the stage 
gives us,” Was not the parenthetical statement that she scarcely 
jooks as if she had Negro blood, rather gratuitous? 

I have no sufficient grasp of the technique of the theatre to 
venture any observation on Mr. Littell’s criticism of the acting 
as such. How he could have found it possible to endure two 
views of Wilde’s unlovely and frequently stupid piece within 
the same week baffles me. I have been wondering, too, whether 
Mr. Littell did not somewhat reflect his surfeit of Wilde in his 
appraisement of the work of the players. The gold-plated 
spitteon falling down the stairway the second time within one 
week may have landed somewhere near to Mr. Littell’s exposed 
sensibilities. Georce N. CRAwrorp. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


Wages in Hard Times 


IR: Although David Friday has done a useful and inter- 

esting service by his article on Incomes during Business 
Depression, I am unable to agree with the first half of his con- 
clusion that “neither the workers for wages and salaries nor the 
recipients of investment income suffered greatly.” According to 
his own quotation from the study of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, wages and salaries in the manufacturing in- 
dustries declined thirty percent in 1921. Professor Berridge’s 
chapter in the same study shows that the reduction in employ- 
ment in these industries was between twenty-five and thirty per- 
cent, and was much greater than for any previous depression 
for which we have data. “There seems good ground for believ- 
ing,” he writes, “that, in actual diminution of employment, the 
depression of 1921 was almost twice as acute as that of 1908 
and at least twice as acute as that of 1914-1915.” <A quarter of 
industrial wage-earners totally unemployed and the total of 
their scanty incomes reduced by one-third—it is difficult to ima- 
gine a much more uncomfortable situation. 

The conclusion which it seems to me should be drawn from 
Mr. Friday’s figures, as well as from the other data on the 
subject, is that there was a startling disparity between the suf- 
fering of the wage-earners during the depression and the virtual 
stability of incomes from interest and dividend payments. 

Georce SOULE. 

New York City. 


In Defence of Patriarch Tikhon 


IR: In the New Republic of May 16th there appears an 
editorial on the impending trial of Patriarch Tikhon, con- 
taining the following: 


Dr. Tikhon, formerly Patriarch of All Russia, is avowedly 
a Tsarist. His denunciation of the Soviets for destroying the 
Tsardom, his pleas to the Russian people to overthrow the 
Bolsheviks and restore the Romanoffs, have been published far 
and wide. Some of them were circulated in this country at 
the time when interventionist propaganda was active. 


I should be great obliged to you were you so kind as to inform 
us where and when any declarations of the Patriarch were 
printed in which he has announced himself as a partisan of 
Tsarism and as being in favor of the restoration of the Roman- 
ofs. As for myself, this is the first time I ever heard of any 
such proclamations. 

I do know, however, of some other acts of the Patriarch which 
you are apparently ignorant of. Thus, at the close of 1921 and 
the beginning of 1922, a convention of Russian clergymen living 
outside of Russia was held, under the leadership of Metropolitan 
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Aathony, in the city of Karlovitz, Jugoslavia. This convention 
being under the sway of the reactionary elements, passed a reso 
lution favoring a Romanoff restoration, and addressed a cor- 
responding memorandum to the Genoa Conference. But when 
this came to the attention of Patriarch Tikhon he addressed, on 
April roth, 1922, the following communication to the Holy Synod 
and Supreme Church Council at Moscow: 


I enclose herewith the issues of the Novoie Vremia of Dec- 
ember grd and 4th, 1921, and March 1st, 1922. In these are 
printed the proclamations of the Karlowitz Church Council 
and its addresses to the World Conference at Genoa. These 
acts are of a political nature and therefore conflict with my 
epistle of September 25th, 1919. 

Therefore— 

First, I regard the Karlovitz Council of the Russian clergy 
and laity abroad as having no canonical significance, and its 
epistle on the restoration of the Romanoff dynasty and its 
address to the Genoa Conference as not expressing the official 
sentiment of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Second, as the Russian Church Administration abroad is 
trespassing into the domain of political action, and as, on the 
other hand, the Russian parishes abroad have already been 
entrusted to the care of the Most Reverend Metropolitan Eulo- 
gius, resident in Germany, the Church Administration is to 
be abolished. 

Third, the Holy Synod is to pass judgment on the ecck 
siastic responsibility of certain clergymen abroad for their 
political actions in the name of the Church. 


The above communication was duly discussed, and the deci- 
sion was that the Russian Church Administration abroad should 
be abolished, which it was, and the resolutions and address of 
the Karlovitz convention were declared to have “no ecclesiastico- 
canonical significance.” 

As for the epistle of September 25th, 1919, alluded to in the 
Patriarch’s communication, 1 regret to have been unable io ob- 
tain the Russian text thus far. But I have in my possession a 
copy of an intercepted Soviet wireless message, dated Moscow 
October 22nd, 1919, which contains quotations from that epistle, 
reading as follows: 


Far from aiming at the overthrow of the Soviet regime, we 
declare categorically that any suspicion that this is our aim 
is unjust. The establishment of any particular form of gov- 
ernment is not the business of the Church, but of the peopl: 
the Church not being linked with any special form of govern- 
ment. 

It is said that the Church is ready to bless foreign inter- 
vention. This accusation is vain and baseless. We are con- 
vinced that no foreign intervention can save Russia. 

The Patriarch disavows past manifestations in honor of the 
White Guards and considers that such as occurred were 
prompted by the reactionaries. In conciusion he invites the 
clergy not to allow themselves to become the tools of political 
agitation, but to submit to the decrees and ordinances of the 
Soviet authorities. 


It is very characteristic for the Bolsheviki that, while they 
are now trying to punish the Patriarch for his alleged counter- 
revolutionary activities, they did not disdain in October, 19149, 
to take good advantage of the Patriarch’s influence and authority 
for furthering their own political aims. The above radio ends 
as follows: 


It will be seen that in face of the danger from abroad all 
political parties have rallied round Communism in order to 
repel the danger from the counter-revolution. The highest 
authority in the Russian Church, having broken off all rela- 
tions with the counter-revolution, exhorts all to .recognize the 
Soviet’s power and condemns uncompromisingly all foreign 
interference in Russian affairs. 


I hope sincerely that you will see your way clear to acquaint 
your readers with these documents, were it for no other reason 
but a sense of elementary justice and fair play for a man who 
faces death by execution. 

Micwaet M. Karpovicn 

New York City. 
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Sir William Harcourt 


The Life of Sir William Harcourt, by A. G. Gardiner. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. Two volumes. 
$12.00. 


IEWED on any larger canvas than that of the polit- 

ical history of his own country, Harcourt is not a 
particularly interesting figure. He was a Philistine, in- 
sular, unoriginal, without a vestige of romance in his 
nature. He said of himself that the age of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was the age in history that would have been most 
congenial to him, and his choice of that prosaic character 
as his hero had nothing in it of affectation. Yet Mr. 
Gardiner’s admirable biography will find readers outside 
England for two reasons, one personal, the other political. 

Though his character was entitely lacking in the pic- 
turesque, Harcourt’s career, regarded as a personal ad- 
venture, has a singularly dramatic quality. In 1885, when 
Gladstone was seventy-six, Harcourt was one of the three 
men who were possible candidates for the succession. The 
other two were Hartington, the great Whig landowner, 
and Chamberlain, the Radical who had made his money 
and fame in business and the public life of a modern city. 
Hartington and Chamberlain were in violent controversy 
on all the issues of the time—political reform, land reform, 
‘Irish reform. Harcourt liked Chamberlain better than 
Hartington, but Hartington’s politics better than Chamber- 
lain’s. When the Irish crisis threw politics into con- 
fusion, events took an unexpected turn, for Chamberlain, 
to everybody’s surprise, followed Hartington out of the 
Liberal party. But Chamberlain, though he would not ac- 
cept Home Rule in the form Gladstone had given it, was 
ill at ease in his new position: he still had a sturdy 
Radical dislike of Harrington and for some time it was 
believed that he would return to the Liberal party. Mr. 
Gardiner’s pages show that the most important person in 
this crisis did not desire this. Gladstone had made up his 
mind that Chamberlain was at heart a Jingo and a danger- 
ous man; the sort of man who is even more dangerous in 
a popular than in a conservative party. 

If Chamberlain had come back, nothing could have kept 
him out of the succession. He was a more skilful poli- 
tician than Harcourt; he was associated with the power- 
ful world of commerce whereas Harcourt was an aristo- 
crat disliked by his order as a deserter; he impressed the 
imagination of his age, whereas Harcourt could only amuse 
it. Thus the party’s loss was Harcourt’s gain, for with 
Chamberlain out of the way, Harcourt became Gladstone’s 
undisputed second and there was every reason to conclude 
that the leadership would fall to him when Gladstone went. 

It is therefore especially interesting to find from Mr. 
Gardiner’s book that Harcourt was the one man who tried 
with all his heart to bring Chamberlain back into the party. 
Chamberlain was an arrogant and impatient man, with a 
short temper and a bitter tongue. Harcourt was in these 
respects not unlike him. Yet, as Mr. Gardiner shows, 
Harcourt worked incessantly to effect a reconciliation, ac- 
cepting slights and annoyances of every kind, successfully 
repressing his pride and his temper, both of them highly 
explosive elements. Harcourt had too much vitality to like 
any other place as much as the first, but he showed through- 
out these proceedings that his attachment to the interests 
of his party was a still stronger force in his nature than 
ambition. 

Harcourt’s prospect of the succession now seemed sure 
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and yet he missed it. He is the only politician of his tin, 
who missed the chief prize of politics for no- other reaso, 
It looked as if in hj 
dealings with Chamberlain he had exhausted his capacity 
for self-control. In 1892 Gladstone, at that time eighty. 
Harcour 
During the ney 
He was over. 


than failure to control his temper. 


three years old, formed his last government. 
was his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
twelve months he made himself intolerable. 
bearing in council, always meddling in the departments ,¢; 


his colleagues and whenever he had a brush with anot)- 


minister, which was pretty nearly every day of the week 
he said all the spiteful, vindictive and insolent things thy 
came into his head. Hence it happened that when Gai. 
stone retired, Harcourt was put aside by the choice of }j 
colleagues. The Queen could not have made Roseber 
Prime Minister if the cabinet had wanted Harcourt, } 

even Lord Morley, much as he distrusted Rosebery’s te. 

perament and ideas, could not bring himself to submit : 
the rule of Harcourt. Harcourt was in the Commons an) 
Rosebery in the Lords; Harcourt had been an importan: 
cabinet minister before Rosebery had received his firs 
subordinate office; but Harcourt had so behaved that hi 
colleagues forgot his personal claims, his fighting prowes 


party, and only remembered that he had behaved to ther 
like a bear with a sore head. Thus he could not exercise 
when his personal interests needed it, the self-control he 
had shown when his personal interests pointed the other 
way. Then there was another turn of the wheel. After 
his failure that looked like final eclipse, Harcourt 
astonished everybody by the spirit in which he accepted hi 
fate. His manners improved; he suppressed all signs oi 
chagrin; he threw himself into his work and by unex 
pected qualities of tact and address he carried a drastic te- 
form of taxation through a House of Commons in whic’ 
his party had at the best a doubtful majority of fort 

When that Parliament came to an end his chief opponent 
said that he had proyed a greater leader of the House 0’ 
Commons than eithe? Gladstone or Disraeli. 

In a political sense Harcourt’s career is interesting be 
cause of his passionate attachment to parliamentary gov: 
ernment. He contributed no ideas to politics, for he had 
no constructive imagination and he never looked below the 
surface. But he had the good as well as the bad traditions 
of his party in his blood; he believed that England shou!’ 
be governed by men of education, with a good sense 0’ 
responsibility and a tolerant outlook on life. As we re 
view the nineteenth century two things strike the miné 
about its history. One is its failure to find a solution for 
the great problem that fell to it, the preblem of adapting 
England’s social life to the conditions created by the indus- 
trial revolution; the other its success in keeping in Parlis- 
ment an institution that never lost its hold on the natior 
through all the changes that substituted a popular elec 
torate for the handful of voters that it represented before 
1832. 

In a century in which almost every Continental nation 
passed through a revolution, England succeeded in chang: 
ing her political complexion without violent disturbance 
of her political life. Just before the war there was som? 
sharp criticism of Parliamentary government on the groun? 
that it lent itself to party intrigue, that it had become an 
instrument for the ambitions of powerful men and powerfu! 
interests, that it encouraged imposture and insincerity, and 
that it defeated instead of serving the spirit of self-govern- 
ment. There was and is serious substance in this indict: 
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ment. But if we compare British politics with the politics 
¢ Continental countries in respect to tolerance, to the at- 
mosphere of social conflict, to the readiness to give and 
ake between class interest and opinion, to the willingness 
o face fiscal realities and painful duties, we shall conclude 
hat the preservation of this system has advantages of 
which it is easy to lose sight in our impatience with its 
ailures. 

Thus Harcourt, who gave to the House of Commons the 
evotion with which men serve their religion or their art 
»r their search for truth, was more important in our his- 
Bory than he would seem if we judged him by the range of 

is ideas or his appreciation of the complex world in which 


e lived. 


J. L. HAMMonp. 


New Novels 


Seven for a Secret, by Mary Webb. New York: The 


eorge H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
ih N the morning after her seduction Gillian Lovekin 
“lay and cried as many another has cried—because 
e had just found out that she had awakened by the side 
{the wrong man.” Problem: How to put Gillian to sleep 
y the side of the right man, Robert Rideout, her father’s 
epherd, a cowman and a poet? Mrs. Webb’s solution 
omes high. It costs her a wedding, a dumb illiterate 
rife who learns to write a few words, gypsies, a murder, 
noble wrong-headed self-sacrifice, a suicide, a flight from 
e country. Some of these merely planned, not done. 
ngland on the border of Wales. Names like Gruffyd, 
Dysgwifas, Rwth. Bucolics. Speech locally colored, farms, 
hountains, moors, snow, ewes, sex. An innocent preten- 
ousness, a continual slight flutter of incommunicable won- 
r, a good faith that is amiable, silly, almost disarming. 
ontains something sure to be mistaken for imagination by 
aders who haven’t any. Likely to have a good sale. The 
ficial timers have not yet determined whether, on pages 
92-3, the non-stop kiss record is broken or only tied. 










The Day’s Journey, by W. B. Maxwell. New York: 


Doubleday, Page &f Company. $2.00. 


ON’T let the beginning of this hard-shell novel 
deter us from persevering. To leave it unread would 

to miss an able performance. All their male acquaint- 
ces fight shy of Wilfred Heber, because he’s quarrelsome, 
tankerous, impossible; and of his friend Carrington 
ird, because he is such a formidable bore. They are shut 
p to each other’s society. ‘They always have been. When 
ye meet them Heber is sixty-two and Bird sixty. Back 
¢ go to their boyhood and thence onward to the present. 
mething remarkable befalls us in the course of our jour- 
y. Gradually, so gradually that we cannot tell when 
¢ process begins, Bird changes from an ordinary bore, of 
¢ kind we have run away from a hundred times, into an 
dividual, into a man whose kindness and friendliness 
eve won us over. His stories are as endless as ever, his 
marks just as trite, he is the same old sixpence, yet we 
ave got inside him, we care a great deal what happens to 
» We wish him well, he has gained our affection. And 

| this without our being able to spot any corresponding 
ange of attitude in Mr. Maxwell, who seems always 
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to be observing and annotating Carrington Bird with a 
detachment uniformly sharp. An effect which Mr. Max- 
well aims at, of course: he knows what he is about: notice 
the superficial unfriendliness with which he reveals to us, 
bit by bit, all his women. As for men, in spite of his work- 
manlike precautions, the solitude he creates for Bird and 
Heber strikes me as a little artificial. And the war chap- 
ters, near the end of the book, are a mistake. The war is 
to Mr. Maxwell what the post is to the cyclist who sees it 
getting nearer, who is afraid he'll run into it, and who 
does. 


My Friend from Limousin, by Jean Giraudoux, trans- 
lated by Louise Collier Willcox. New York: Harper & 
Brothers $2.00. 


F Lazarus had been let inte the dining-room, ordered to 

run about on all fours, restricted to such crumbs as he 
could catch on the fly; if he missed many, muffed others, 
and still had his fill of exciting dishes—then Lazarus would 
have felt what I feel while reading this novel that won the 
Balzac prize. But M. Giraudoux is not Dives only. He 
is also a quick-fingered young god who treats the present, 
especially the German present, as Apollo treated Marsyas, 
but light heartedly, but just for the fun of the thing. M. 
Giraudoux is also a circus rider for whom a pair of gallop- 
ing horses is too jog-trot a vehicle. With one foot on a 
zebra and the other on a Ford car he drives this team 
precisely where he pleases. Gun in hand he moves so fast 
that the most stationary objects seem to be on the wing 
when he shoots them. Two things, two thoughts, a thought 
and a thing, these he seizes and yokes together without 
slowing up. By dint of this gift of seeing surprising 
analogies he scatters wit all over the place, comedies in a 
sentence, farces five words long. Here extravaganza is 
concise, intellect is gay, nonsense is brilliantly critical, the 
highest high spirits have a strong taste of clear mind. I 
have read M. Giraudoux twice, once in French a few 
months ago, just now in Mrs. Willcox’s superb transla- 
tion. I am sending copies of his book to the readers most 
certain to appreciate it, to Lucian, Alexander Pope, 
Voltaire, T. L. Peacock and Heine. 


Boston and 
$2.00. 


The Hidden Road, by Elsie Singmaster. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ISS SINGMASTER offers Phebe Stannard’s 

case as though it were nothing but a special case, 
strictly defined by the kind of girl and young woman Phebe 
is, and by the kind of experience she is capable of having. 
Phebe is somebody new in fiction, and most accurately 
seen. At seventeen “she believed that sexual love was the 
end of existence; that those who did not experience it had 
nothing.” Along with her unshrinking imagination, 
always busy with sex, she has both a certain coolness which 
her way of playing the piano discloses, and a good learning 
head into which she keeps putting things. In space Phebe 
travels from her Pennsylvania Dutch town, a small iron- 
furnace town, to a normal school in Pennsylvania, to a 
small college for women, to New York, to a week-end of 
storm on the Jersey coast, back to New York. In time 
she grows ten years older. She studies, she teaches, she 
broods over sex, she falls in love three times and has one 
serious love affair, she inherits mcney and loses it, she 
gets just the kind of job she is fitted to do well and to 


us 
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like. Oh the second best and how passable it is, how en- 
durable and interesting, into what a good thing we may 
make it when it happens to be work we can do! Miss 
Singmaster does not say so. She neither preaches nor 
teaches. She prefers to let Phebe’s experience speak for it- 
self. But we cannot help saying this, for Miss Singmaster 
has packed so much observation into her special case, has 
compressed so much life into it, that it has an expanding 
force, it forces us to generalize, to try and distinguish here 
between what is special and what matches and illustrates 
the experience most of us have in common. Yet Phebe 
remains, after we have done our generalizing, as distinct 
and concrete as the smaller places in which she does her 
living, and which Miss Singmaster has realized with un- 
laboring thoroughness. On men her touch is nowhere near 
so firm, but had it been firmer, and had she chosen not to 
load the dice against the men Phebe falls in love with, 
what Phebe learns from life would not have been different, 
not relevantly different. And the air which blows through 
this refreshing book would have been the same, an air from 
an autumn upland on a day of coolness and sunlight, 
soberly tonic, the right day for gathering what Miss Sing- 
master has gathered here, the harvest of a quiet eye. If I 
had a motherless daughter, say sixteen or seventeen, I'd 
give a good deal to know that she might count on a friend 
as kind and as wise as the author of this book. 
J. K. SINGLETON 


Catching Up With Science 


Problems of Modern Science, edited by Arthur Dendy. 
Eight Lectures delivered at Kings College, University of 
London. Henry Holt Company. $3.50. 


OR the reader who wants to keep up with modern 

movements in art and literature the way is made easy 
by an abundance of interesting expositions and interpreta- 
tions, but if he wants to find out what men of science 
are thinking about—a rarer though surely as important an 
object of cultural curiosity—he has to dig it out for him- 
self from the original documents in the various technical 
tongues or pick up sensational smatterings from the daily 
press. Consequently there is, or should be, a welcome for 
such a work as this in which eight professors of Kings Col- 
lege, University of London, explain the “Problems of Mod- 
ern Science” in what they think is popular language. Some- 
times it is not so popular as they intend; for instance when 
the botanist casually remarks: “In the Palaeozoic Lycopod 
Miadesia this process went a step farther; the single 
megaspore is retained in its sporangium, which is in turn 
protected by an integumental covering leaving only the 
apex exposed at the micropyle.” 

But this is an unfair sample, for though the reader may 
bump up against a snag like that once in a while, he will 
find it for the most part smooth sailing and a fascinating 
voyage of discovery. For in every chapter he will see some- 
thing new and startling while the very strangeness of the 
terms will impress him with the fact that every one of the 
several sciences is undergoing a revolution in its funda- 
mental principles. 

For instance he will find in the first chapter, Mathe- 
matics, that Kepler’s law for the planetary systems rs ap- 
plicable also to the revolutions of the electrons inside the 
atom. But here he will be introduced to a new universal 
constant of nature, designated by h, and defined as an 
action, the product of an energy and atime. This h, al- 
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though a newcomer in the world of thought, has alreag 
taken its place among the symbols that we all should know, 
since it determines the size of the units of light that a 
taken up or given off from an atom. For the old jp, 
material continuum, the ether, that used to fill all spay 
in our youth, is quietly dropping out of sight and instey 
of regarding radiation as an unbroken series of undulatio, 
as we once did, we now hear of “bundles of energy’’ ap) 
“darts of light.” This new view comes from Pianct’ 
Quantum Theory, less formally called “the jerk theory’ 
which is quite as revolutionary and considerably more pra 
tical than Einstein’s Relativity Theory. These two theoris 
dominate the lectures on Mathematics, Astronomy a») 
Physics. 

Another old fashioned idea that we must abandon j 
the uniformity and immutability of the atoms. Profesy 
Richardson tells us how Rutherford knocks hydrogen ap; 
helium out of the nucleus of the nitrogen atom by bombard. 
ing it with alpha particles from decomposing radium a) 
gets thereby an increase of energy a million times grea 
than heat of combustion. He suggests “the unpleasay 
possibility” that “if these effects get going at any tim 
on any considerable scale they may spread from atom t 
atom with explosive violence, and that would be the ex 
of all things.” It is certainly unpleasant to think the 
some careless chemist may explode all the atoms, for tk 
earth is not insured and we are not all of us sufficient) 
sure of our future fate in the case of such an extreme 
sudden and unprepared death. We cannot fall back upx 
the conservative consolation that such a catastrophe hy 
never happened and therefore never will, for every litte 
while the papers report the appearance of a nova star, who 
flare-up must be uncomfortable for those on it or in te 
vicinity, using the word “vicinity” in an astronomical 
sense, which is a generous one. Professor Richardson » 
deed reminds us of the instability of the universe in bi 
conclusion that “it is now very probable that in the evole 
tion of the older stars from the nebulae the heavier ee 
ments are continuously being formed from the lighter ons 
such as hydrogen and helium” with the release of enormos 
amounts of heat. 

Thus we see that the theory of evolution, so far from 
being abandoned in scientific circles, is being extended fros 
the realm of life into chemistry and astronomy. Mot 
than that the boundary between the organism and the & 
animate, between biology and chemistry, is vanishing. T® 
disease germs that pass through the minute pores of 1 
porcelain filter cannot be very many times larger than tk 
protein molecule of the chemist, yet they grow and propt 
gate and maintain their specific differences, as do larg 
creatures. Pasteur taught his disproof of spontanco# 
generation so thoroughly to the nineteenth century 
even the early evolutionists supposed that the first living 
cell, if not due to a miracle, was the result of a rare act 
dent, happening under peculiar conditions of atmosphe 
and heat of the geologic past. The extravagant suggesti 
of Arrhenius that the earth might have once been secede 
with a living cell brought from some other planct ¥ 
meteoric express was welcomed as a possible plausible so! 
tion of the dilemma. But in the twentieth centul 
abiogenesis is conceived as not only possible in the 
but as happening every day. For Professor Gates 
in this volume that in the “minute realm of the ult 
microscopic organisms or viruses the transition from ™ 


inorganic to the organic may conceivably be taking plac 


even at the present time.” 
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In these biological lectures the unscientific reader may 
d many other surprising things. He will learn that an 
cess of the addition of magnesium chloride to sea water 
ay cause the embryo of a fish to develop a single eye in 
e middle of the head instead of one on each side; that 
n eye-defect artificially induced in a rabbit may be in- 
erited for at least six generations; that an eye can be 
imulated to grow from the skin almost anywhere by a 
itable chemical secretion; that the distribution of hered- 
ary traits can be mapped out in a particular chromosome 
f the germ cell; that it took six thousand pounds of ox 
Bhyroids to produce 150 grains of the active substance, 
hyroxin; that another glandular extract, adrenalin, is so 
owerful that if dissolved in a million parts of water 
few drops of the solution injected in the blood will con- 
ract the capillaries; that a drop a day of a crude fish- 
ver oil may supply enough of vitamine A to maintain the 
alth of an animal but that the “refined” codliver oil, 
ough pleasanter to take, is not nearly so potent. 

The Problems of Modern Science will not only be 
seful to the layman by bringing him “‘news from the 
ront” in the world war against ignorance, but it will 
so be of service to the scientist who is sometimes almost 
gually ignorant of what his colleagues in other fields are 
ping and thinking. Epwin E. Stosson. 


The Average Run 


The Cry of Vashti and Other Verses, by M. A. B. 
vans. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Sonnets From the Silence, by Minnie Ferris Hauenstein. 
Jew York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 
Poems and Plays, by Gertrude Buck. 
Duffield &f Company. $2.00. 

Leaves on the Water, by Stanley Kimmel. 
homas Seltzer. $1.50. 

Fauns at Prayer, by Leolyn Louise Everett. New York: 
Brentano. $1.50. 

Fire Castles, by Maurine Hathaway. 
he Sign of the Pen and Pad. $1.50. 
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New Yor k: 
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Cincinnati: 


O the connoisseur of poetry, a book of thoroughly 
atrocious verse is almost as great a find as a collection 
the most exquisite lyrics. But such discoveries are rare. 
yne waits years for a James Byron Elmore (The Bard 
the Alamo) with his Monon Wreck and that classic 
strophe which begins 


In the spring of the year when the blood is too thick 
There’s nothing so good as a sassafrass stick ; 

It regulates the liver, it livens up the heart 

And to the whole system new life doth impart. 


But ninety-nine percent of the volumes of poetry whose 
pckets are torn with their own superlatives are neither 
d nor bad. Were a reviewer condemned to review all 
¢ books of verse as they fell from the press he would be 
ruck, first of all, by the almost universal hunger for 
ythmic expression which, differing from the manufac- 
red story, is produced and printed by the author not 
om any hope of commercial gain but, usually at his own 
pense, in an effort to achieve some communication with 
'¢ immensities. As a person, the average writer has neither 
¢ mind nor the inflection with which to translate the 
iverse minutiae of his own life, so he is continually drawn 
D generalities of thought and phrase, to images that have 
ways been accepted as “poetic”; lacking the stature of 
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nobility, he hopes to increase his height by identifying 
himself with such noble concepts as Love, Life, Death, 
Honor, Beauty, etc. One of the invariable signs of the 
minor poet is his almost complete dependence on major 
themes. 

The six books taken, practically in the order of their 
arrival, represent the average run. The Cry of Vashti 
has almost two hundred pages of excellently printed, tech- 
nically correct, neatly spaced verse. Mrs. Evans is noth- 
ing if not versatile. Some of the titles in the present volume 
are Entry of Lucretia Borgia into Ferrara, To the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor, Metempsychosis, Czar 
Nicholas II, Our Nation, To An Aztec God, Life and 
Song, Dante. Blank verse narratives, ballades, rondeaux, 
sonnets, couplets run from her pen with great ease and 
greater similarity. Sempiternal, one of the quatrains, sets 
the key: 


New thoughts, new hopes, new aspirations rise, 
New melodies, borne on the breath of spring, 
The dawn of new ideals in the skies, 
On earth fresh hope for ev’ry living thing. 


Mrs. Hauenstein’s book is a collection of eighty-odd 
sonnets on such subjects as Ecstasy, Love’s Wisdom, Re- 
nunciation, Understanding, Prescience, Expectancy, Wings 
of Song, Dante. None of the sonnets has false rhymes 
and all of them have fourteen lines. The sestet from Dis- 
content is typical. 


This mastering malady great Angelo knew, 
And Keats th’ 2nointed Prince of Poetry, 
While hero hundreds with its spirit strew 
The speaking labyrinths of History: 
Watch well, O, heart, and make of Discontent 
Divine dynamic to accomplishment! 


Miss Buck, to judge from the prefatory memoir, was 
more of a friend and administrator than a poet. The 
imagination which she seems to have brought to her teach- 
ing is here reduced to the accepted thing in religio-senti- 
mental verse, the stock properties that accompany the usual 
reactions to the “poetic” mood. After two or three pages, 
one knows precisely what to expect of lines entitled Peace, 
Children of God, Love’s Cup, Doubt’s Guidance, Com- 
pensation. One is not disappointed. 

Mr. Kimmel’s volume is physically more arresting. 
Poetically, it is equally derivative. His vers libre sketches 
of the Orient may be the result of Mr. Kimmel’s own 
observation but one has the feeling that others have ex- 
pressed his backgrounds for him often and more skilfully. 
“These sketches and tales,” writes Sadakichi Hartmann in 
a eulogistic foreword, “are unique in pictorial vividness.” 
Which proves nothing so much as that Mr. Hartmann has 
never read Eunice Tietjens’s Profiles from China. 

Miss Everett is the type of verse-writer who has suff- 
cient facility for her not too grandiose aims. She knows 
what she wants and how to get it. Is there a demand for 
wanderlust jingles? And is she inhibited by the know!- 
edge that there have been a few thousand records struck 
from the original Vagabondia-Pattern 6572 A? Not a 
whit. Without even bothering to change the needle, she 
gives us: 


The gypsy lure is in my feet. 
The gypsy roads are white. 

Oh morns of turquoise melody, 
Oh noons of gold delight! 
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The gypsy lure is in my brain 
The gypsy voices cry. 
Oh the caress of summer eves, 


Oh nights beneath the sky! 


Are pierrots, dryads, nightingales, naiads, sphinxes and 
pretty serenades out of fashion? Evidently not in Eng- 
land (‘“‘where she has attained measurable fame”) and 
surely not in Miss Everett’s world. Lutes tinkle, violets 
hymn the name of the beloved, noble princesses sing to 
Prince Charming, and birds die of love in these pages 
which might be contributed to the collection of politely 
pagan lyrics to be called Stereotypes of Pan. 

The jacket of Maurine Hathaway’s Fire Castles is a 
classic of its glittering kind. It bears, among other praises, 
a tribute from Ella Wheeler Wilcox and these magnificent 
sentences from The Portland Oregonian: “It sings as 
Lord Byron sang and Shelley sang... Little humor has 
it—it is too high class for that!” And, if this is not 
sufhcient to establish Mrs. Hathaway among the major 
constellations, “She is a great poet” —Elbert Hubbard... . 
This much is true: if versatility is greatness, the future be- 
longs to Mrs. Hathaway, “who is always seeking human 
interest material for her pen and who, at one time, secured 
a secretarial position in the Narcotic Division of the Pro- 
hibition Department.” Country rhymes a la Riley, Swed- 
ish dialect verse, Negro philosophy, “straight” English 
homiletics crowd these pages, although it is doubtful 
whether any of her lines reach the Elmorian heights of 
the approximation of Kipling which begins: 


If you can starve yourself when all about you 
Are eating food your very soul demands, 
If you can hold your nerve, though all friends doubt 
you, 
And keep on tempting you with rich viands. 


If such a quatrain does not prove that her work “con- 
tains all the notes considered essential to all poetry,” poems 
like A Letter Home, The Plaint of the Primrose Lady, 
(which Mrs. Hathaway “has included in this collection 
of verse for the sake of the lesson they teach”) ought to 
convince. Elbert Hubbard was right. And so was 
Barnum. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 


The Captain’s Doll 


The Captain’s Doll, and other stories, by D. H. 
Lawrence. New York: Thomas Seltzer. $1.50. 


ITH that curious lack of serenity, that profound 

uneasiness combined with apparently complete con- 
trol over what he is trying to create which is character- 
istic, Mr. Lawrence has written three stories which show 
him at his best, stories about as living and as well done as 
can be found anywhere today. In their first impression, 
they are quite unlike; the places in them are distinct, and 
the characters different one from another and from their 
author, but at bottom, in what for lack of a sufficiently 
large word for so general a thing may be called their point 
of view about life, there is a clear family resemblance be- 
tween each of them. For all of them hide faintly a funda- 
mental preoccupation, or rather a preoccupation about 
fundamentals which is not only inextricably bound up with 
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ne 2 
the subject matter, the scenery, the talk, the behavior, 1, 
characters of each story, but also an audible, insistent, pen, 
trating overtone ringing through and above them 4; , 
whole. 

The English Captain has a fascination for the Ge. 
man countess, and strange power over her which is |oy 
and something more she cannot understand, and gy 
has power over him, and locks this power up in the lif. 
like doll she makes of him, and these two powers me 
and clash; and the Captain’s wife has some kind of pow. 
over him, and obeys a sway he exerts over her, and ey 
the Captain’s wife has threads tied about him which \ 
cannot cut. And the Countess Hannele falls in love wi 
the Austrian Regierungsrat, because, though he has , 
“rather wine-reddened, old Roman face,” “no one had eve 
kissed her hand as he kissed it: with that sudden stilln« 
and strange, chivalric abandon of himself.” Is she in hj 
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power ? boastir 
No, for Captain Hepburn is a stronger magnet; atte p wate 
their irritating, maddening walk up the mountain, each ¢ at 


them scratching the other, probing for the raw spot, s 
is caught in his power again. A wonderful scene, with x 
emotional complexity that is found only in Lawrence. “Ty 
glacier, in a recess among the folded mountains, |ooke 
cold and angry. But morning was very sweet in the sy ends : 
and blowing very sweet with a faint scent of the secon -atory 
hay, from the low lands at the head of the lake. Beyoul i table 
stood naked gray rock like a wall of mountains, pur 
rock, with faint thin slashes of snow. ... The liv 
great sides of rock, livid bare rock that sloped from tk 
sky-ridge in a hideous sheer swerve downwards. .. .Wo 
derful! Wonderful!’ she cried. . . .” But there wall only | 
“a sort of silent hostility between them.” For “in hy gth is 
heart of hearts Hepburn hated it. He hated it, he loathei awe 
it, it seemed almost obscene, this livid naked slide of rock whee 
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unthinkably huge and massive.” and 
“T hate their snow and their affectation,” he said .. other 
“You must be a little mad,” she said superbly, ‘t or lov 


talk like that about the mountains. They are so mud 
bigger than you.” 

“They are not bigger than me,” he cried. “Any mor 
than you are bigger than me if you stand on a ladder 
They are not bigger than me. They are less than me 





And when they have come down off the mountain of Myon. 













is sure that Lawrence feels the savage beauty of the mout Cons 
tains intensely, more than humanly, and that Hepbua , 
hates them with more than human intensity, and that t& Natic 
two, Hepburn and Lawrence, are inextricably one and t& NOLD J 
same person, and that this hatred and this love are ti _ 
stronger for being made to live together in one hous’ Chap 
one is sure that each is but a different face of the sa Ques: 
coin. RYSTAL | 

In The Fox, an entirely different story, more comp . be 
more beautiful, there is the same undercurrent, the cot 8 con 
flict, the “silent hostility,” the twinship of something 0 Max 
enough like love to call it love, and something too mui: ~~ 
like hate to give it another name. The Ladybird | in Lil 
another variation on the same theme, but what a variatio® with | 
with what depth upon depth of unfathomable, mysterio Bane 
discovery, like the peeling of layers of truth off a core © the U 
truth that is never found. Again the undercurrent of t and 7 
inseparable waters, hate and love, the silent hostility, ous Un 
silent, obstinate conflict of one emotional will against 4° > ye 
other, the relentless personality forever seeking to pus trans}. 
itself to some kind of fulfillment, even if at the cost © +e " 


invading the personality of another. But in The Ladybi*™ 
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recurrent overtone is only one of a number of rare 
4 curious qualities, chief among which is the accom- 
<hment of possessing and understanding a thoroughly 
sterious and incomprehensible personality so well that 
is impossible to see the dividing line between where the 
list left off imagining and creating and where the 
aracter went on living and growing simply by virtue of 
strength of his beginning. 
ll the time, while Lawrence is spinning his stories in 
open air with a masterly freedom and lucidity as far 
externals go, and his power to describe things that can 
# seen, and the little turns and touches that separate one 
racter from another and from all other characters born 
ore them, he is drawing up from the darkest unplumb- 
e sources of life a force which he commands but can- 
understand, or he would by simplifying it—as most 
us do when we think we have understood something— 
boasting of his understanding. Others, also fishing in 
p waters, only muddy them; Lawrence knows the dif- 
nce between troubled waters and those too deep for 
ight of any bottom. 

‘he difference between his and an ordinary love-story 
he difference between a man who can catch a flash of 
tning, a roll of thunder, and imprison them briefly for 
ends and a man who snaps sparks of electricity in a 
oratory. He catches lightning—and yet he cannot, some 
jolable fraction of it always escapes him, and the ob- 
ate restless turmoil of his search makes the mood of 
at he writes. 

ove, hate, power, the currents that flash between peo- 
as lightning between clouds. These are his elements, 
only battling with them in their full incomprehensible 
gth is he happy. Three elements, or rather only one: 
shows us love, and we recognize it; he turns it a little, 
1 what was love is seen to be hate; he turns it a little 
e, and what was love or hate is that longing for power 
r other people which can be expressed through either 
or love. 


R. L. 
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sane cooperative out of door lite 
individual attention 


for twelve children 


CHALLENGE! 


We need 
a benefactor, 
unless we have 
$1,200 
by August first 
The farm is lost 
The school remains a dream 
Years of labor and sacrifice 
are wasted 


farm 

sensible house mother 
sympathetic teacher 
competent cook 


other words, an ideal school 


Repentant business man! 


What is $1,200 to you compared to a chance 
What 
Swing, 


to help fifteen persons live the good life? 
Further particulars trom Mrs. 
Box 228, New Republic. 
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‘Tp eal Summer Vacations 

4 
ERMUD 
Summer Vacation Tou, 
8 Days-$83.00 and q 


Including all Expensa 


All Outdoor Sport 
Sailing, Bathing, 6 ait 
Tennis, Crystal Caves Sy 

Gardens, etc 


No Passports Requir 
Sailings Twice Week) 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning 
Transatlantic Liners 


S.S. “Fort Victoria” anj 
S.S. “Fort St. ‘ort St. George” 


i2 dia 
gr Fat S, nd : 


From a drawing by Orson Lowell of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson in the Large Hall at Vailima 4 Dehghttul Yachting — 
Leaving New York 

July 7-21 and Aug. 41) 

Via Palatial Twin-Screw 
. F S.S. “Fort Hamiltos" 
They are the magazine feature of the year—those intimate Seaveing One Day, (eh wee) ot Halle 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weathe, 
Orchestra for Dancing. 


c) 
Robert Louis Stevenson. || 22222) 
Tours or Canadian Cruises write 
. FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
Letters to Lady Colvin. They begin after he had returned from the 34 Whitehall St. , N.Y., or Any Local Tourinig 
Riviera. He and his father now tacitly avoided discussing their religious dif- : 
ferences. There is a brief trip to Oban in the summer. There are interesting 
comments in the letters on Poe and Carlyle and a summary of the three A BEAUTIFUL PLACE in { 
things in life which he most desires. BERKSHIRE HILLS for 


Edith Wharton || ‘=roovsr 


‘4 . rsons as 
The critical comments on Mrs. Wharton’s novel “‘A Son at the Front’ Leute Untermeyer, P fe E. Robina 
seem to agree that it is the most notable serial of the year and that it is Mrs. F. Luis Mora, Dr. Ludwig Lewisoha, ¥ 
. - te ; Hen ag . Helen Teschner Tas, Sara Teasdale, B Cui 
Wharton’s best work. No such picture of Paris in war-time, with its moving Huebsch, C. Bertram Hartman and ¥ 
human tragedy, has been written. Do not miss it. Ellis have found this mountain farm 
ideal spot for rest, recuperation, and ¢ 
work. Rates $7 a day and $35 a » 


When Did Golf Begin in America? pam, = 2 ee Som 3 


Charles Evans, Jr. (known to all players as “‘Chick”’), says that golf ap- 
peared in this country long before the famous Apple Tree course instituted 
by John Reid and others. From certain sources it seems to be clear that golf 
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WHAT IS BEST FOR YOUR FOR RE NT: From August first attractive vote 
CHILD? ve room furnished adobe house near Taos 
Pueblo . Communicat ¢ Mabel Sterne L uhan, 
Have you anything to offer him in the city Taos, New Mexico, D 
—_ m ? int 5: Oo j 
compared to life on a farm? SEXOLOG Complete descriptrt 
One mother says No. ternational  cataldt a 
With great labor she has contrived to keep Sex Books sent \ NOTE: 
her own sturdy two on her farm, and now RUSTIC TEA HOUSE FOR RENT eaders. Special catalog of Advance! sibility of 
offers to take ten others, and supply them At Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain, Vermont, on Rooks for members of Professions addrese) 
with an exceptional teacher, and a sane a —— a ee _—~ a, sastis Desk A. 8 Columbus? The aon 
acer, hungalow, eautifu surroundings, ddresa . olumbu y 
life. Mrs. C. L. La Forge, Mallett’s Bay, Vt. The BOOK LEAGUE = New York City York = 
A simple round of daily duties contributing would " 
to the common life. Fresh air, fresh food uld be 
childlike pleasures, build up a vigorous a to whom 
personality and a life-long sense of values. THAT BOOK YOU WANT! BOOKS 8 AUTOGRAPHS. \& your o; 
Nervous, overstimulated, precocious chil- en sesnene ¢ ment ent New) logues post free. Early printed bo quoted. 
* e have over 1. y Seco and and New 
/ — re gp: a to the sun. on every conceivable subject in stock. ‘On, sp: Old English Authors. CUT RINGD 
r iv Ov ule chance! proval. so Rare Books and : uthors. N 
‘} a as Catalogues free. Mention requirements. Com- First Editions, etc, R. AT 
ko MRS. SWING missions executed, 188 Peckham Rye, E, Dulwich, > ‘AMP isnnne gn 
i Box 229, The New Republic FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. London, England. 
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Returns so far received are so local (there 
hasn’t been time to hear from even nearby 


s states), that preliminary announcement of 
results has been deferred until next week. 
i 
4 . 
: A Straw Vote of Liberals 
red 
th 
z, 
IBERALS, what do you want? By answering that 
" . . . . . ‘ 
question you will be integrating the American liberal 
movement at the strategic hour. Both old parties are in- 
tellectually bankrupt, twin ghosts, empty of meaning, devoid of con- 
viction—the outs and the ins. Somebody, some day, is going to blow 
’ them into new life—or into smithereens. But a party that means 
a : ° . : ‘ ° Vibe 
something is most certainly coming. Will it be a liberal party? It 
7 is for you to say. Your potential power is out of all proportion to your 
) numbers, the greatest of any single group in America—and the most 
frequently and needlessly dissipated. Help to find out where the liberals 


stand, upon what they can agree. Fill out and mail this ballot today. 
We are counting on 100% response from readers of the New Republic. 


This advertisement is being in- 

; serted throughout the liberal press 

Cut out here and mail to oom Results to be announced from week to 
The Straw Ballot Ni» Che = New week on this page in future issues. 
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421 West 21 f Street 
THE LIBERAL a STRAW BALLOT 
1. Do you favor joining the League (a) as now constituted?........... , (b) with reserva- 
re or (c) are you definitely opposed?........... 
(Yes or no) (Yes or no) 
. Are you more sympathetic toward the League than in 1920, or less?............++- 
(More — less 
. Do you favor the idea of a third party in the field for 1924?..........+-. If so whom 


(Yes or no) 


(Name of candidate) 
. Of the presidential possibilities now being discussed, which one would you be most likely to 


vote for if he were nominated by any of the existing parties?... ...........c0eeeeees 


(Name of candidate) 


. Do you favor public ownership of (a) mines?........... . y RE aaa 


(Yes or no) (Yes er po) 





NOTE: To insure accuracy and prevent any pos- 
sibility of duplication, ballots must be signed (with 
address) and mailed to The Straw Ballot Editor, (Your signature) 
The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New 
York City. A letter of explanation or comment 
rr ee lf el te eee ee eee eeeeboneséenseneeeee 
to whom ballots may be sent. This ballot is secret (Address in full) 

eter opinions are confidential and will not be 
quoted, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


On Jaly 31, 1923, the Subscription Price of Life and Lett 
Will Be Increased From 50c to $1 Per Year 


On July 31, 1923, Life and Letters will round out the first year of 
its happy existence. It would be difficult to call Life and Letters 
a gp infant. It is much more than that. While it is not 
full grown, it certainly has attained good size, since it already 
has a circulation of 105,000, which is an amazing showing. it 
seems unbelievable that a aa only twelve months old 
should have a circulation of 105,000. It means that we have 
= pane new subscriptions at the rate of almost 10,000 per 
month, 

Life and Letters was a good magazine when it started. Its 
very first issue was a tremendous forward step in American Jour- 
nalism. That issue, devoted to David Henry Thoreau, created 
a sensation. The second issue—devoted to Sir Richard Burton 
and his great, but little known, Kasidah—also created a vast 
amount of comment. Then followed delightful and informative 
numbers on Shakespeare, Nietzsche, Laurence Sterne, Napoleon, 
Oscar Wilde, etc.—all of them careful, educational studies that 


Would You Pay 50c to Learn a Great Deal About 















commanded the respectful attention of the most discrimin 
readers. But as good as Life and Letters was during its; 
year, it is going to be twice as good during its second year. 
order to print twice as much material, it is going to be » 
sary to raise the price from 50c per year to $1 per year. Th 
so reasonable that we know the public will not —— the 
of our decision. Lifé and Letters is going to worth $1, 
fact, it is going to be worth many times $1, but after Juy 
1923, we shall ask only $1 per year. 

Until July 31, 1923, the old price of SOc per yo will pr 
Send in your subscription today—before July 31, 1923—yo, 
be able to get your name on the subscription list of Lif, 
Letters for an entire year—twelve big issues—for only 5 
bargain. We therefore advise you very strongly to use the» 
below—use it now and you will be able to have your » 
placed on the subscription books of Life and Letters fy, 
entire year at the absurdly low price of 50 cents. 





Shakespeare, Schopenhauer, Dante, Bergson, Marcus Aurelius, Tolstoy, Caesar, Whitn 
Boswell, Plutarch, Voltaire or Ibsen ? 


Let us take 12 great men—really great individuals like the above—would you like to probe | 
their minds, their hearts, their souls? Would you like to know what they contributed to human <= 
Would you like to have them mean something more than a mere name? Would you like to be 
to discuss them intelligently and authoritatively? If you answer YES then it means that you are rez 
to read the greatest literary magazine in America—LIFE AND LETTERS, which has grown in a 
to a circulation of 105,000. Subscribe now at 50c rate and you will save money. 





If You Are Tired of 


Paying 35c for magazines— 


didn’t have any brains and 
didn’t want to think— 

if you are tired of that and 
want a change, then sub- 


' Life and Letters 


Life and Letters is beautifully printed. It is illustrated with 
especially drawn portraits. It is printed on fine book paper. it 
is stitched and trimmed carefully. Its typography is simple and 
dignified. it is a Joy to the eye. it is an expensive looking 
magazine, but it costs very little money to the public—only 50 
cents for a yearly subscription a for 12 big issues. 

in brief, it is the policy of Life and Letters to take each 
month a particular great man or woman and devote the entire 
issue to him or her. it is the only magazine of its kind and it 
is winning thousands of new friends each month. Everywhere 
in the country you will find the very best minds reading Life 
and Letters. This magazine takes a master mind each month 
and reports the truth about him. It telis what he did, what he 
said, what he wrote, what he achieved, what he aspired for—in 
short, what he WAS. And the essay each month is written by 
specialists. We do not print half-baked opinions. We seek out 
authorities. Only the best minds and the best writers work for 
Life and Letters. So far we have had contributions from such 
great writers as Charlies J. Finger, William F. Hudgings, John 
W. Gunn, Dr. Willi Durant, Frank Harris, etc. : 

Life and Letters is edited by E. Haldeman-Julius, who also 
edits the Haldeman-Julius Weekly and the world-famous Pocket 
Series of over 400 titles. Life and Letters is carefully edited and 
it appeals only to the public’s best intelligence. It is written so 
that the millions may read and understand, but it never panders 
to low tastes. It strikes only for the highest marks. It is not 
afraid to discuss the most difficult problems in science and 
philosophy—it knows that these subjects can be made vital and 
interesting if handled by intelligent, capable, human writers. 


Life and Letters Opens the Door to Culture 


Life and Letters is a magazine for the masses treating the aris- 
tocracy of intellect so that the man in the crowd may become 
conversant with the best thoughts and ideas in every phase of 
Education and Culture. Life and Letters is a liberal education 
at trifling cost. 

Life and Letters takes one subject at a time. Below we list 
some of the names which our editorial department is now work- 
ing upon and which will be given to the public each month, 
Look over the list very carefully and then decide whether or not 
you should order Life and Letters to carry the facts about these 
master minds to your own home, 


Know These Master Minds Through Life and Letters 











Balzac Carlyle Darwin Galileo 
Boccaccio Cellini Demosthenes Gorki 
Bruno Cicero Dickens Haeckel 
Buddha Comte Disraeli Herodotus 
Caesar Confucius Emerson Homer 








Life and Letters wil! do 
the magazine world w 
the Pocket Series has & 


3 
Reading pages of inferior in the book world. it 
material— preach no “isms” or “ 
Having your intelligence iIn- ogy.”” It will present cre 
sulted at a high price— tive thought to you in 
Treated as though you simple, compact, inexpens 
form. it will be your gu: 


to the ideas and phi 
phies of the world’s greats 
minds. it will open ¢ 


seribe tor Edited by E. Haldeman-Julius pha a 


Subscribe today. 








per year. 
Horace Mill Reclus Stevenson 
Hugo Mirabeau Renan Stirner 
Huxley Moliere Ricardo Shaw 
Ibsen Montaigne Rochefoucaul. Thackera; 
Ingersoll Montesquieu Robespierre Thoreau 
Jesus Napoleon Savonarola Tolstoy 
Lincoln Newton Schopenhauer Toussaint 
Louts XV Nietzsche Servetus Voltaire 
Macaulay Owen Shakespeare Wagner 
Malthus Paine Socrates W ells 
Marat Plato Spencer Wilde 


Maezini Poe Madame De Stael Whitman 
Twelve Issues for 50 Cents 


E. Haldeman-Julius’ ambition to “‘Fordize” the magazine 
coupled with a 100 per cent automatic plant and printing » 
permits LIFE AND LETTERS to be sold at 5) cents per ! 
a monumental achievement in Journalism. On July 31, 1% 
price goes to $1 per year. 


Subscribe Now---Don’t Miss a Single Issue 


LIFE AND LETTERS is not sold on News stands. !t 
every month direct to your door. For 50 cents you can st 
great magazine for an entire year. For two dollars you c# 
the magazine for yourself and three of your friends. 








Subscribe for Life and Letters—Use This Coupon 
Life and Letters, Dept. N-1000, Girard, Kansas 


Enclosed find 50 cents which is payment for a year’s subscription | 
eee oe subscription before July 31, 1923, in order to enjoy ' 
cent ra 
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Bi 0 cds oduct sdepitdusntesbadedcsbeeeds ceed BR avecschospecs , 
In Canada and other foreign countries the subscription price is $!. 
NOTE: We also publish “The Haldeman-Jutius Weekly” at $! se 
if you want this excellent literary review for 52 weeks add $! to your 
tance and make an X here (7) 
NOTE: We also publish “Know Thyself," a monthly selentific » 
if you want it add $1.50 to your remittance and make an X here 
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